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Introduction 



The present status of education for persons who are deaf in the 
United States, is unsatisfactory. Unacceptably so. This is the primary 
and inescapable conclusion of the Commission on Education of the 
Deaf. 

We, the mcnbers of the Commission, have carried out intensive and 
extensive investigations to fulfill the charge assigned to us in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf Act. We have net, deliberated, held numerous 
public meetings, debated, consulted with, and solicited input from a 
wide range of individuals, organizations, and interested parties all 
around the nation. We have also provided multiple opportunities lor 
commentary and counterproposals on our preliminary findings and 
recommendations. 

All that now done, and our p imary findings firmly enunciated, the 
obvious question arises: Do w? have at hand the knowledge it would 
take to improve the situation significantly, even dramatically? The 
arswer is a resounding Yes. 

But can we afford to do vvhat's necessary? 

Indeed, we can't afford not to. 

Maintenance of the status quo represents an unwarranted extrava- 
gance — especially when we consider that a clearer understanding of 
the needs of persons who are deaf, coupled with the redirection of 
some existing funding and priorities, and a modest amount of new 
funding could result in impressive long-term savings. Even if we were 
to put aside for the moment the more important costs of maintaining 
the status quo — the human costs for those who are deaf and their 
families, and the waste of invaluable human resources — and restri^t 
ourselvv-i to crass economic considerations, the current circumstances 
appear untenable. 

The inclination in education of persons who are deaf has been one of 
reaction rather than action, of remediation, not prevention. Preven- 
tion has many faces, the most obvious of which is the prevention of 
deafness. Countless cases of deafness have been pre'^ented by the vac- 
cine for maternal rubella. Had it been available before the last major 
epidemic in the mid-1 960's, it would have been unnecessary to pro- 
vide lifelong special education for the thousands of additional Ameri- 
cans born deaf because of their mothers' rubella infection. 

Other kinds of prevention are applicable at nearly every level of edu- 
cation, and if the necessary and appropriate interventions were car- 
ried out when they should be, they would prevent much greater 
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expenditures later on. Some of our recommendations are remedial to 
address existing problems; others are preventive, to minimize the 
need for future remediations. 

If more emphasis were placed on action and prevention rather than 
on reaction and remediation, the overall result would be incompara- 
bly more people contributing to the economy, people granted the 
capacity that is their birthright to make the contributions that could 
enhance the well-being not only of themselves and their families, but 
of us all. 

It would be unfair and ungracious not to acknowledge — indeed, not 
to underline — the fact that significant strides in educating persons 
who are deaf have been made since the document known as the Bab- 
bidge Committee Report was issued in 1965; and that both ._jmpas- 
sion and the best of intentions have been demonstrated in expression 
and action by both the Congress and the Executive Branch. These 
initiatives on the part of the federal government will be recognized 
and spelled out in our report. But ir all honesty, we must point out 
that the actual implementation of these initiatives has been inade- 
quate and sometimes misguided, and that progress has at test been 
spotty and sporadic. All too often, in our -iew, the lecommended and 
legislated measures have turned out to be more well-meaning than 
effective for the target individual — the person who is deaf. 

The purpose of this introduction is not to catalog exhaustiv^ely the 
findings and recommendations contained in the body of our report, 
but rather to sound ome of its major themes and concerns. The 
report that follows not only details the findings, in condersed form, 
that we made over this 18 month period, and a set of recommenda- 
tions to the Congress and the President based on these findings; but 
it alsc represents a snapshot, as it were, of the state-of-the-art in edu- 
cation of persons who are deaf as of early 1988. It is our hope that 
the Congress will take another such snapshot in the not-too-distawt 
future. Certainly, the 23-year hiatus between the Babbidge Commit- 
tee Report and ours was much too long. 

The deficiencies, referred to earlier, in the successful implementation 
of publicly stated and legislated policy, lie largely in the failure to 

widely implement the available preventive and early identification 
procedures; 

issue appropriate guidelines or monitor educational programs for per- 
sons who are deaf; 

pay attention to educational content rather than mere placement — to 
what is taught rather than where it is taught: 
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• engage the active participation of parents and persons who are deaf — 
including those from various minority and ethnic groups — in the deci- 
sion-making processes; 

• recognize that the needs of persons who are deaf differ from those of 
other handicapped groups; 

• understand that the appellations ^^deaf and **hard-of-hearing" 
encompass a spectrum of diverse handicaps requiring that educational 
programs be tailored for the individual — whose needs change with 
time; 

• interpret educational concepts to conform with the reality of individ- 
ual needs — for example, the concept of least restrictive environment 
(LRE) is usually interpreted as whatever comes closest to integration 
in the regular classroom, whereas for many d f children, the class- 
room placement is not appropriate to meet their particular needs 
while the appropriate LRE might be a special class or center school. 

• acknowledge that as many as 60 percent of teenagers who are deaf 
are not qualified for college; yet no federal programs make provision 
for the comprehensive postsecondary training and education of this 
majority group — who will nave to make a living, if indeed they suc- 
ceed in doing so, without bciiefit of a college degree; 

encourage diverse, innovative, and high quality research; 

• provide a wide range of educational opportunity for college students 
who are deaf in various regions around the country; 

• put anywhere near enough emphasis on the training of adequate per- 
sonnel for the specific and demanding tasks of participating in the 
education of the deaf at various levels; and 

• use, and encourage the use of, the diverse tools being provided by 
advancing technology, including computers and electronic equipment 
and support for TV closed captioning. 

We underline our conviction that carrying out our basic recommen- 
dations \vill result in (1) a substantial improvement in the quality of 
the lives of all beneficiaries — and these include more than just those 
who are deaf; and (2) a substantial contribution towards reducing the 
nation's deficit. 
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Notes on Terminology and Acronyms 



This is not a technical report, therefore, the Commission sought to 
avoid obscure terminology. In any given context, even ordinary words 
may take on unfamiliar or slightly different meanings than are cus- 
tomary; thus, a review of the words and phrases used frequently 
throughout the leport might help to avoid misinterpretations. 

We speak many times of Pre-College Programs as distinct from Post- 
seconPiry Programs. The term pre-college usually connotes a prep 
school not far below the college level, which specifically prepares stu- 
dents for college. In our usage however, pre-college refers to all edu- 
cation before college — going back not only to elementary, junior 
High, and high schools, out to the preschool years as well; even to the 
need for early identification of hearing impairment. So one might 
define pie-college in this report as all of life before reaching college 
age. 

Postsecondary Education usually deals with formal education after high 
school, including undergraduate and graduate programs, but our 
context it refers to the entire period of life after reaching cruege ag<f. 
Thus, postsecondary also encompasses, for us, adult and continuing 
education, as well as ministering to the educational needs, broadly 
defined, of the entire adult deaf population, including those who will 
never go to college. 

Throughout the report you will see mention of regular schools (or 
educational settings), public schools, local settings, mainstreaming, res- 
idential schools, special schools or classes, center schools, and so on. 
To clarify possible confusion that we may cause, in all these cases, we 
are talking about two sets of circumstances. 

In the oi\^ case, deaf students are at least partially Mainstreatned — that 
is, they are placed in the mainstream of education, in a Regular, Public 
or Local School or Educational Setting; and these terms are virtually 
interchangeable, because the regular educational setting is usually a 
public school and usually nearby, hence local. Many deaf students can 
be accommodated in these settings, depending on their degree of 
hearing impairment, and the kind of Special expertise and facilities 
available. It is not uncommon for Special Classes for deaf students to 
be held in a regular school setting. 

On the other hand, when the student's unique needs cannot be satis- 
fied in thi<^ setting, placement in a Special School or Setting is called for. 
These can either be Day Schoolsy where pupils live at home, or Rest- 
dential Schools, where, as the name implies, the students are in resi- 
dence. These special schools are often referred to as Center Schools, 
While there are sometimes other subtle differences in these special 
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settings, these are the two essential categories — regular schools versus 
special schools — covered by the use of these designations. 

One more set of important terms to distinguish one type of deafness 
from another: A hearing impairment that was present at birth, in 
childhood, or before there was any exposure to the spoken word, is 
said to be Prelingual (before spoken language experience). About 95 
percent of all deaf children ard youth are prelingually deaf. On the 
other hand, when the hearing impairment does not occur until after 
the individual has been exposed to, or even participated in, spoken 
language, it is said to be Postlingual. Only about 5 percent of elemen- 
tary and secondary students with hearing impairments are 
postlingually deaf. 

We also use the term Deaf to refer to all persons with hearing impair- 
ments, including those who are hard-of-hearing, those deafened later 
in life, those who are profoundly deaf, etc. 

The Babbidge Coynmittee Report, to which we refer from time to time, is 
the 1965 Rt^port of the Advisory Committee on the Education of the 
Deaf. This Committee was established within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Committee was chaired by 
Homer Babbidge, hence the name. 

Dicji Recommendations are those developed and then published for 
public comment before be<.oming final recommendations in this 
report. We have included arguments in our report from people and 
programs who responded to the drait recommendations. 

Many acronyms are employed throughout the report. We would pre- 
fer to have avoided them, but many occur so often that to spell them 
out each time would take r.p enormous additional space, and be bor- 
ing to read as well. As a rule, when acronyms are used occasionally 
we have defined them on the page where they appear. 

We have often used acronyms to represent schools or institutions 
engaged in education for people who are deaf: 

GU refers to Gallaudet University, NTID to the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, and RPEPD to the Regional Postsecondary 
Education Programs for the Deaf. GIJ's Pre-College programs include 
the Model Secondary School for the Deaf (MSSD) and the Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary School (KDES). 
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ASL means American Sign Language, lEP stands for individualized 
education program, while LRE is shorthand for least restrictive envi- 
ronment. SEA is a state educational agency, as contrasted with LEA 
for a local educational agency. In referring to federal agencies, GAO 
is the General Accounting Office, and RSA is the Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices Administration. 

In our footnotes you will see the acronyms NOI, NODRl, and 
NODR2. NOI refers to responses received to a Notice of Inquiry 
published in the Federal Register April 2, 1987; NODRl and NODR2 
are respor ses to the first and second Notices of Draft Recommenda- 
tions, published in the Federal Register on August 28, 1987 and Octo- 
ber 14, 1987, respectively. The numbers next to the acronyms refer 
to the docket number assigned to the response. 
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Executive Summary 



ri»e Commission on Education of the Deaf was established by the 
Education of the Deaf Act of 1986 to study the quality of education 
of deaf persons, and to make a report of its findings and recommen- 
dations to the Congress and the President of the United States. This 
represents the first time in history that a commission has been estab- 
lished by the Congress for such a purpose. 

It must be said, in all candor, that, as of early 1988, the state-of-the- 
art in the education of persons who are deaf is characterized by inap- 
propriate priorities and inadequate resources. The Congress must 
share the responsibility for these shortcomings. True, it has created 
programs, am commendably has funded them each year; but has 
failed to provide the necessary oversight or direction. Monitoring by 
the Executive Branch, notably by the Department of Education, is 
limited largely to the review of annual budget submissions and to 
generic program regulations and guidelines. 

Progress has surely been made since the 1965 Babbidge Committee 
Report, but it has been markedly uneven. The federal government 
does much more for high-achieving deaf students than for those 
whom the nation's schools have failed. The ironic result is that those 
who need the most receive the least. 

Among the recommendations concerning deaf children and youth, we 
emphasize those dealing with appropriate education and the least 
restrictive environment concept. Of our postsecondary education rec- 
ommendations, we stress establishment of comprehensive services cen- 
ters, a ^.^v ^ole for the federally supported Regional Postsecondary 
Education ' ig^ams for the Deaf, and competitively available 
research ? '-^A, 'y. \\' also regard our recommendations on profes- 
sional St?- U: • ^ ' .icators, interpreters, and rehabilitation special- 
ists, as ^ ^il »^ • . I :-<.Mirements for captioned TV services, as among 
the mos. ti* .>oj r.. 

In adc'iLiO the recommendations discussed in the report, the Com- 
mission otters the following observations and suggestions: 

First, the Commission has received several statements concerning 
Supplemental Security Income and its likelihood of being viewed as a 
disincentive for deaf students to complete or pursue further education 
and seek employment. The Commission believes this topic needs fur- 
ther study. 
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Second, the Commission endorses the proposed establishment of an 
Office on Deafness and Communicative Disorders within the Depart- 
ment of Education, in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services. 

The Comnnission also recognizes the existence of an identifiable and 
important deaf culture, and suggests that this culture be tapped by 
educators to help deaf students understand and cope with their deaf- 
ness. The psychological and sociological aspects of deafness need to 
be incorporated into school curricula. They must not be suppressed 
in a misguided effort to deny the differences inherent in deafness. 
There is nothing wrong with being deaf. The sooner children realize 
this, the sooner they will fashion for themselves lives of achievement 
and excellence. 

Similarly, the needs of persons who are members of minority groups 
are often slighted. As with the population in general, the number of 
minority persona who are deaf is ever increasing, and their needs 
must be recognized and met. Among these is the need for more role 
models, more teachers who are themselves members of minority 
groups, more recognition of and research on ways to deal positively 
with cultural differences, and more understanding of the language 
learning process. 

If the n?j!:come of our study and report leads to closer monitoring, 
changed priorities, and investment of greater resources as recom- 
mended, deaf people everywhere will benefit. 
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Recommendations 



Chapter 1 

Prevention and Early 
Identification 

Prevention 



Listed below are recommendations from each chapter, numbered in 
accordance with their appearance in the text. 



1. The Congress should establish a National Institute on Deafiic^ss and 
Other Communication Disorders within the National Institutes of 
Health. 



Early Identification 



Chapter 2 

Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

Language Acquisition 



Appropriate Education 



Least Restrictive Environment 



2. The Department of Education, in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, should issue federal guidelines 
to assist states in implementing improved screening procedures for 
each live birth. The guidelines should include the use of high-risk cri- 
teria and should delineate subsequent follow-up procedures for 
infants and young children considered to be at risk for hearing 
impairments. 



3. The Congress and the Department of Education should ensure that 
facilitating English language acquisition in students who are deaf 
(including vocal, visual, and written language) is a paramount concern 
guiding the implementation of exemplary practices; the establishment 
of program models; the determination of research priorities; the 
design of curricula, materials, and assessment instruments; and the 
provision of professional and parent training. Language acquisition 
should be a top priority in federally funded research. 

4. The Department of Education should provide guidelines and tech- 
nical assistance to state and local educational agencies and parents to 
ensure that an individualized education program for a child who is 
deaf takes into consideration the following: severity of hearing loss 
and the potential for using residual hearing; academic level and learn- 
ing style; communicative needs and the preferred mode of communi- 
cation; linguistic, cultural, social, and emotional needs; placement 
preference; individual motivation; and family support. 

5. The Departn^ent of Education should refocus the least restrictive 
environment concept by emphasizing appropriateness ovei least 
restrictive environment. 
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Recommendationt 



6. The Department of Education should issue a poHcy statement to 
permit consideration in placement decisions of curriculum content 
and methods of curricular delivery required by the nature or severity 
of the child's handicapping conditions. 

7. The Department of Education should issue guidelines and stan- 
dards by which school officials and parents can, in selecting the least 
restrictive environment, consider potential harmful effects on the 
child or on the quality of services which :he child needs. 

8. The Department of Education should publish in the Federal Register 
a policy interpretation that removal from the regular classroom does 
not require compelling evidence. 

9. The Department of Education should monitor states to ensure that 
they maintain and nurture center schools as placement options as 
required by law. 

10. The Department of Education should monitor states to ensure the 
availability and appropriateness of integrative programs for students 
in center schools. 



Parents' Rights 



Evaluation and Assessment 



Program Standards 



Quality Education 



American Sign Language 



11. The Department of Education should issue a policy statement 
requiring that school personnel inform parents of all options in the 
continuum of alternative placements during each individualized edu- 
cation program conference. 

12. The Department of Education should monitor states to ensure 
that the evaluation and assessment of children who are dea^ be con- 
ducted by professionals knowledgeable about their unique needs and 
able to communicate effectively in the child's primary mode of 
communication. 

13. The Department of Education should encourage states to estab- 
lish program standards for deaf students requiring special sch )ols or 
classes. 

14. The Congress should pass a **Quality in Deaf Education' bill that 
would provide incentives to the states to enhance the quality of ser- 
vices provided to students who are deaf. 

15. The Department of Education should take positive a<^tion to 
ercourage practices undv^r the Bilingual Education Act tnat seek to 
cnl .ance the quality of education received by limited-E^iglish-proFi- 
ciency children whose native (primary) language is Arierican Sign 
Language. 
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Gallaudet University's Pre-College 
Programs 



Chapters 

Federal Postsocondary Edu- 
cation Systems 

Strengthening and Expanding 
Regional Programs 



16 The Congress should amend the Education of the Deaf Act to set 
certain priorities at the Kendall Demonstration Elementary School 
and the Model Secondary School for the Deaf, require annual r^^ports 
to the Congress and the President, and require an evaluation and 
report every 5 years by the Department of Education's liaison office. 



17. The Congress should increase funding to strengthen each 
Regional Postsecondary Education Program for the Deaf by providing 
a broader range of educational options, including vocational and tech- 
nical training, 2-year junior college, and baccalaureate programs. The 
number of Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for the Deaf 
should be increased to five. The additional program should be estab- 
lished in the southwest region of the United States to provide greater 
geographical coverage of the nation. 



Funding Cycle of Regional Programs 18. A 5-year competitive funding cycle shop^^ be established for the 

Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for the Deaf. 

Adult and Continuing Education 19. The Congress should authorize funds for each Regional Post- 

secondary Education Program for the Deaf to provide adult and con- 
tinuing education programs within their respective regions and to 
assist other local educational institutions in providing such programs 
to adults who are deaf. 



Comprehensive Service Centers 20. The Congress should establish one comprehe nsive service center 

in each of the 10 federal regions of the United States. These centers 
may be located in existing facilities or may be stand-alone units. The 
Commission further recommends that the cent<.'rs be funded through 
a competitive bid process. 

Evaluation and Oversight 21. The Congress should amend the Education of the Handicapped 

Act and the Education of the Deaf Act to direct the Department of 
Education's liaison office to: (1) coordinate the activities of Gallaudet 
University, the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, and the 
Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for the Deaf to ensure 
the quality of the programs and to avoid unnecessary duplication; (2) 
review and comment on workplans relating to research, demonstra- 
tion and evaluation act'vities, technical assistance, and Development of 
instructional materials; and (3) assist in the preparation of budget 
requests. 
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Admission Policies 



Affirmative Action 



Governing Bodies 



22. The Department of Education should conduct program evalua- 
tions at Gallaudet University, the National Technical institute for the 
Deaf, the Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for the Deaf, 
and the proposed comprehensive service centers on a 5-year cycle, 
and submit a report of its evaluation with recommendations, includ- 
ing specific proposals for legislation, as it deems advisable, to the 
authorizing committees of the Congress. The evaluation team should 
consist of outside experts in the field of deafness, program evaluation, 
education, and rehabilitation, including persons who are deaf. 

23. The National Technical Institute for the Deaf should be permit- 
ted to admit foreign students who are deaf. However, the number of 
deaf foreign students should be limited to 10 percent of the student 
body at Gallaudet University and the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf. Tuition should be increased to foreign students to cover 75 
percent of the average per student costs at these two institutions. 

24. The Congress should deny Gallaudet University the latitude to 
accept hearing students to its baccalaureate programs. 

25. Gallaudet University, the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, and the Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for the 
Deaf should continue to strengthen the positive efforts they have 
already made in recruiting, hiring, and promoting qualified applicants 
and employees who are deaf. 

26. The Congress should amend the Education of the Deaf Act to 
require that a majority of the members of the governing and advisory 
bodies of Gallaudet University, the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, and the Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for 
the Deaf be persons who are deaf. 



Chapter 4 

Research, Evaluation, and 
Outreach 



National Center on Deafness 
Research 



Development of Research Plans 



27. The Congress should establish a National Center on Deafness 
Research within Gallaudet University. Present fu'^.ding at Gallaudet 
University for research-related purposes woul-l not necessarily be 
increased, but would be managed by the Center. A significant portion 
of the Center s research funds should be awarded competitively to 
other qualified research organizations. 

28. The Congress should direct Gallaudet University and the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf to develop con:rete 
research plans and to provide them for public comment by consumers 
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Professional Standards and 
Training 

Early Childhood 



State Councils 



Preservice and In-Service Training 



Elementary and Secondary Teacher 
Training 



Competency Requirements 



Training for Teachers in Regular 
Education Settings 



Federal Support for Teacher 
Preparation 



and researchers. The projects shruld then be selected in conjunction 
with a program review process involving (principally) the best 
researchers in the field. 



29. The Department of Education should require state educational 
agencies to conduct statewide planning and implementation activities, 
including the establishment of program and personnel standards that 
specifically address the educational and psychological needs of families 
with young children who are deaf. Individuals working with young 
deaf children and their families should be professionally trained in 
the area of deafness and early intervention. 

30. The Department of Education should suggest that at least one 
member appointed to each State Interagency Coordinating Council 
be knowledgeable about deafness. 

31. The Department of Education should ensure that grants for per- 
sonnel training be targeted to personnel providing special services, 

eschool, and early intervention services to deaf children, from birth 
ige 5, and their families. Training should also be provided to 

adults who are deaf to prepare them to work as facilitating team 

members in local intervention programs. 

32. The Department of Education should provide guidelines for states 
to include in their state plans such policies and procedures at least as 
stringent as those set by the Council on Education of the Deaf, to 
ensure thai professionals in educational programs for students who 
are deaf are adequately prepared and trained. 

33. The Department of Education should require states to ensure that 
persons employed to teach in special education programs demonstrate 
competence in the instructional practices and communication methods 
utilized within those programs. 

34. The Department of Education should require states to ensure that 
regular classroom teachers serving students who are deaf in their 
classes receive the necessary technical assistance and training to meet 
the special educational needs of the students. 

35. The Congress should re-establish federal support for teacher pre- 
paration, including the recruitment of highlv qualified applicants in 
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Educational Interpreters 



Rehabilitation Interpreters 



Traineeships 



Chapters 

Technology— Progress and 
Potential 

Mandatory Captioning 



Distribution of Federal Funds 



Built-in Decoders 



the field of education of the deaf. Priority for fellowships to qualified 
applicants should be awarded to members of minority groups and per- 
sons who are deaf. 

36. The Department of Education, in consultation with consumers, 
professionals, and organizations, should provide guidelines for states 
to include in their state plans such policies and procedures for the 
establishment and maintenance of standards to ensure that interpret- 
ers in educational settings are adequately prepared, trained, and 
evaluated. 

37. The Congress should provide funding to develop training pro- 
grams, design curricula, and award stipends to recruit and train 
potential and woricing educational interpreters. 

38. The Congress should fund section 315 of the Rehabilitation Act. 
The Department of Education should establish standards for inter- 
preters in the field of rehabilitation and other human service settings. 

39. The Department of Education should pr 'vide an increased 
number of traineeships for trainees specializing in deafness. 



40. The Congress should require the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to issue regulations as it deems necessary to ;equire that 
broadcasters and cable-TV programmers caption their programming. 

41. The Congress should establish a Corporation of Closed Caption- 
ing to coordinate the distribution of federal funds for captioning 
projects. The Corporation would neither perform captioning services, 
nor cornpet for funds with captioners. 

42. The Congress should require the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to issue rules as it deems reasonable and necessary to maice 
new TV sets capable of decoding closed captions. Until such TV sets 
become widely available, federal funds for drcoder development ane 
manufacturing should be made available to increase the distribution 
of existing decoders, including provision of free decoders to persons 
who are deaf. 
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Accessibility of the Federal 
Government 



Funding for Technology 



Accessible Equipment 



Assistive Devices Centers 



National Symposia 



Media Services and Captioned 
Films Program 



Chapter 7 

Clearinghouses and Commit- 
tee on Deaf/Blindness 

Clearinghouses 



43. Federal proceedings and meetings should be communicatively 
accessible for people who are deaf through captioning, assistive listen- 
ing devices, and interpreters (when needed and arranged for in 
advance). 

44. Instructional materials financed and/or disseminated by the fed- 
eral government, including materials for public viewing and employ- 
ment training, should have open captions. 

45. The Congress should caption its own televised proceedings, 
including House and Senate floor activity. 

46. The Congress should provide funds for research, development, 
acquisition, and maintenance of technology to be used for persons 
who are deaf. 

47. Federally funded school systems should specify accessibility of 
electronic equipment to persons with disabilities when such equip- 
ment is procu.^ed, leased, or rented for faculty, staff, or students. 

48. The Congress should support new and existing assistive devices 
resource centers to provide information and instruction on the latest 
technological advances for persons who are deaf. 

49. The Department of Education should support national symposia 
on media and technology to provide information on the most recent 
advances in applied technology for individuals who are deaf. 

50. The Department of Education should implement the following 
administrative improvements in the Media Services and Captioned 
Films program- lessen the gap between costs incurred and reimburse- 
ments, continue to make more prints available to depositories, 
increase the number of new titles distributed yearly, provide more 
infoimation to schools about the program, continue to eliminate old 
films and update others, shorten the time required for distribution, 
and investigate the use of current technology to enhance the caption- 
ing of films and media. 



51. The Congress should require the Department of Education to 
strengthen public awareness of its clearinghouses by providing toll 
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free access to the best of these services and by funding captioned pub- 
lic service announcements. 

Committeoon Deaf/Blindness 52. The Department of Education should establish a Committee op 

Deaf/Blindness to make a study of the needs of persons who are deaf 
and blind and to make a report of its findings and recommendations. 
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Summary 



Prevention 



People who are deaf, together with parents and professionals in the 
field of deaf education and rehabilitation, recognize the value in 
preventing deafness, and in identifying it as soon as possible with the 
intent of minimizing developmental delays. Some preventive methods 
and identification procedures entail nothing more than taking advan- 
tage of measures already at hand. For instance, certain infectious dis- 
eases, such as meningitis and maternal ruuc.la, can be controlled 
through available Inoculations. In addition, more than half of all 
childhood deafness is present either at birth or before the baby's first 
birthday. Identifying "risk factors'' have been well delineated, but the 
fact is that the impairment is too frequently 7wt identified until some- 
where between the ages of 3 and 6. Some other nations do much bet- 
ter. Israel, for instance, identifies most deaf infants in their first year 
of life. Studies show that up to 75 percent of newborn babies with 
severe hearing impairments could be identified if we were to institute 
the necessary high-risk screening and follow-up procedures. Yet only 
a handful of our states maintain statewide high-risk screening 
programs. 

We have two major recommendations to offer in the area of preven- 
tion and early identification. One is that a National Institute on Deaf- 
ness and Other Communicative Disorders be established within the 
National Institutes ot Health. (This actually represents an endorse- 
ment, in C( ncept, of a bill already introduced in Congress.) Since 
most of the causes of deafness, and hence the potential remedies, 
remain unknown, they need to be sought out through research. Such 
an institute could also serve a vital role in the training and education 
of both professionals and the public. Our second recommendation is 
that federal guidelines be issued to assist states in setting up adequate 
screening procedures of every infant in order to identify children 
who ^ deaf at the earliest possible time. 

Prn^entive measures could dramatically reduce the incidence of conditions 
causing infant hearing impairment. 

We know that more thai half of all childhood deafness is present at 
birth or occurs during the first year of life.' Clearly the time for pre- 
ventive measures is in the earliest possible stage: in infancy, at birth, 
or, better still, before birth. Because so much knowledge and under- 
standing that we need about the causes of deafness are still missing; 
because enormous advances are still to be made in devising and dis- 
covering means to diagnose deafness earlier and to mitigate its conse- 
quences; and because this knowledge, and more, is required in order 
to further remedy, treat, and cure certain forms of deafness, a ore 
vigorous researcli program needs to be launched by the biomedical 
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and behavioral sciences, in particiMar through the auspices of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

However, remedial action need not await the arrival of this new 
knowledge. Just by making full use of the knowledge that we do pos- 
sess, right now, we can make considerable inroads in reducing the 
incidence of deafness through preventive measures. Although most 
cases of deafness result from unknown causes, we can readily identify 
three causes of hearing impairment: heredity, maternal rubella (Ger- 
man measles), and meningitis. ^ (Figure 1.1 illustrates the prevalence 
of these three causes of hearing impairment since 1963.) 



Figure 1.1: Percentagea of Children With Hearing Lossea Caused by Maternal Rubella, Heredity, and Meningitis, by Ysar of Birth 

(1963-79) 
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Source S C Brown, "Etiological Trends, Characteristics, and Distributions " In A N Schildroth and M 
A Karchmer (eds ). Deaf Children in Amenca (San Diego, CA College Hill Press. 1986), p 49 

When maternal rubc'^a is the cause of hearing loss, hearing is already 
impaired at birth, although the impairment is usually not detected 
until much later. The most recent rubella epidemic before vaccina- 
tions were available occurred iii 1963-65, and the result was the so- 
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called "rubella bulge" in the deaf population. The rubella vaccine has 
prevented any further epidemics from occurring; nevertheless, a 
number of rubella-related cases continue to be reported every year 
because mothers fail to be immunized. Although the numbers of 
rubella-related cases have decreased, there is a continuing need to 
remind the public and professionals, through active publicity and edu- 
cational programs, of the need for immunization. Meningitis does not 
strike until after birth, but it can also be controlled through preven- 
tive measures. Vaccination by age 2 has recently been recommended.* 

In addition, increasing numbers of children are experiencing hearing 
impairment as a result of infections, high fevers, and otitis media. Con- 
genital cytomegalovirus also causes hearing loss in over 4,000 infants 
annually'. Continued research to control these conditions is needed. 

Recommendation 1 The Congress should establish a National Institute on Deafness and 

Other Communication Disorders within the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The establishment of a National Institute on Deafness and Other 
Communication Disorders would provide an essential research base to 
investigate the causes, diagnoses, detection, prevention, control, and 
treatment of hearing impairment. It would also offer training, infor- 
mation, and continuing education programs for health professionais 
and disseminate information to the general public. The activities car- 
ried out by such an institute could substantially reduce the incidence 
and, in time, the prevalence of deafness. 

Early Identification Many children have hearing impairments that go undiagnosed and untreated 

for as long as 3 to 6 years. 

Larly detection of hearing impairment in affected infants is important 
for medical treatment and subsequent educational intervention to 
assure development of communication skills. In 1965, it was proposed 
to the Babbidge Committee that **univer:.ally applied procedures for 
early identification and evaluation of hearing impairment encompass 
all geographic areas both urban and rural. H wever, more than 20 
years later, the average age of identification for profoundly deaf chil- 
dren in the United States is reported as 2-1/2 years. ^ In contrast, the 
average age at which such children are identified in Israel is 7 to 9 
months.^ 

Over 75 percent of newborns with severe hearing impairments could he identi- 
fied through high-risk screening and follow-up procedures. 
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A focus on the concept of risk factors that endanger the hearing of 
the newborn, infant, or young child helps to promote the earliest pos- 
sible detection of impairment. A number of high-risk factors are iden- 
tifiable in the newborn's family history, in the pregnancy or delivery, 
and in the medical status of the newborn itself. These factors have 
been spelled out by the multidisciplinary Joint Committee on Infant 
Hearing.^ 

It is neither necessary, nor cost effective, to test the hearing of every 
newborn. Rather, we suggest the use of registries listing high-risk 
children as part of the strategy to identify children likely to be hear- 
ing impaired. This approach decreases the number of infants for 
whom lengthy and detailed hearing tests will be required. Since the 
incidence of moderate to profound hearing loss in the at-risk infant 
group is 2 to 5 percent, audiological testing of this group is war- 
ranted for earlier diagnosis of hearing pr^^blemsJ^ Althoagh high-risk 
registries vary in the type of questionnaires used to collect informa- 
tion, they reportedly have the capacity to identify more than 75 per- 
cent of all severely to profoundly hearing-impaired newborns. 

Less than half of the states have operative or planned high-risk hearing- 
screening programs. 

In 1986, only 8 states had active statewide programs to screen the 
hearing of high-risk infants. Three more had active regional pro- 
grams and 8 states had programs in the planning stages (see figure 
1.2). Many of the existing identification programs have been initiated 
by state health departments with the assistance of block-grant funding 
provided through the Department of Health and Human Services' 
Office of Maternal and Child Health. Several states now require that 
screening information be collected in conjunction with birth certifi- 
cate data. While computer screening of a state's total live birth popu- 
lation in one central location is an efficient way to collect data, some 
states have statutes that do not allow birth certificate information to 
be used fo^ screening purposes. Meanwhile, a number of hospitals 
have moved ahead on their own, instituting screening procedures, 
usually via newborn-maternal questionnaires. Despite the extra effort 
required, several states have built successful high-risk screening pro- 
grams around the data collected by individual hospitals.'^^ 

States can advance their comprehensive child find systems by implementing 
high-risk screening and follow-up procedures. 

States that do not yet have systems in place can get federal help in 
doing so. As added by 1986 amendments, part G of the Education of 
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Figure 1.2: States With Operative or 
Planned HIgh-Rlak Hearing-Screening 
Programs. 




Active otatevv'de 
Active Regional 
Planning 



Source T MahoneyandM A Eichwald. 'The Ups and 'Downs' of High-Risk Hearing Screening The 
Utah Statewide Program." Sem/nars/nHear/ng. Vol 8(1987). p 156 

the Handicapped Act authorizes states to develop an early interven- 
tion program for handicapped infants, toddlers, and their families.'^ 
This must include a comprehensive child find procedure and referral 
system. '5 It must also encourage the participation of primary, service 
providers, referral sources, hospitals, physicians, other health care 
providers, public health facilities, and day care facilities. The system 
must include, as well, programs to foster public awareness of the need 
for early identification of handicapped infants.''^ 
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With federal financial assistance, a \iumber of states have adopted var- 
ious procedures for identifying children with hearing impairments. 
However, no federal guidelines exist to assist statef 'n implementing 
early identification procedures. 

Recommendation 2 '^^^ Department of Education, in collaboration with the Depart- 

ment of Health and Human Services, should issue federal guide- 
lines to assist states in implementing improved screening 
procedures for each live birth. The guidelines should include the 
use of high-risk criteria and should delineate subsequent follow-up 
procedures for infants and young children considered to be at risk 
for hearing impairments. 

As efforts to detect hearing impairment in children are intensified, 
integration v;ith existing programs to reduce duplication and to 
ensure adequate follow-up is advisable. The infant hearing-screening 
programs should be established in concert with initiatives already 
undertaken by health care agencies. 

When the recommended guidelines are issued, state agencies responsi- 
ble for maternal and child health services funded under title V of the 
Social Security Act" should assume responsibility for assuring that 
these guidelines are carried out in all statewide early identification 
programs. These programs include, but art not limited to, the early 
intervention program and the early and periodic screening, diagnosis 
and treatment program'^ to provide assessment and follow-up services 
to children eligible for Medicaid. The state agencies should dissemi- 
nate information about how to recognize hearing impairments to 
obstetricians, pediatricians, family practitioners, and other health prr^- 
fessionals. Public awareness programs should also be directed toward 
educators and other professionals who have contact with young chil- 
dren so that they are aware of the signs and implications of hearing 
loss. 
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K. Riko, M. L. Hyde, and M. B. Alberti, "Hearing Loss in Early Infancy: Incidence, Detection 
and Assessment," Laryngoscope, Vol. 95 (1985), pp. 137-43. 



^S. C. Brown, "Etiological Trends, Characteristics, and Distributions.** In A. N. Schildroth and 
M. A. Karchmer (eds.). Deaf Children m America (San Diego, Calif.: College Hill Press, 1986), pp. 



^Riko, "Hearing." 

'^R. J. Trybus, Statement (June 16, 1987). 

^S. K Eichhorn, "Congenital Cytomegalovirus Infection: A Significant Cause of Deafness and 
Mental Deficiency," American Arinals of the Deaf, Vol. 127 (Dec. 1982), pp. 838-43 

^U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Education of the Deaf A Report to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare by his Advisory Committee on the Education of the DeafiU^r 15 
19G5), p. C-10. J J \ ^ 

^E. T. Swigart, Seonatal Hearing Screening (San Diego, Calif.: College-Hill Press, 1986). Cited in 
G. Gustason, NODRl #282, (June 15, 1987). 

^Gustason, NODRl #282. 

^Member organizations include the American Speech-Language-Hearing Association, the 
American Academy of Otolaryngology, the American Academy of Pediatrics, and the American 
Nurses Association. 

^^Riko 

^ V. Van Cleve (ed ), Gallaudet Encyclopedia of Deaf P.^opU and Deafness (New York McGraw 
Hill, P87). / ; V 

^^T. Mahoney and J. Eichwald, "A High-Risk Register by Computerized Search of Birth Certif- 
icates." In E. T. Swigart (ed ), Xeonatal Hearing Screening (San Diego, Calif.. CoIlege-HiII Press, 



'"^T Mahoney, "Large-Scale High-Risk Neonatal Hearing Screening." In Swigart, Xeonatal 
Hearing Screening. 

''*The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986, Public Lau 99-457, Sec 101, 
100 Stat. 1 145 (1986)(codified at 20 U.S.C 1471-1485 (Supp IV 1986)) 

'^20 use. at 1476(b)(5> 

'^At 1476(b)(6) 

'^Title V of the Social Security Ad provides block grant funds to states for maternal and child 
health services (42 U S C 701-709(1982)). 

'^42 U S.C 1396a(1982). 
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Summary We feel a deep concern about what occurs in the early years of a deaf 

person's life, through childhood, and adolescence. Whether an indi- 
vidual's healing is impaired or not, these are the critical, formative 
stages, which so markedly influence the later attainment of success 
and happiness. Failure of the educational system to supply the spec- 
trum of services to which a deaf child is entitled under the provisions 
of the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) can— and all too 
often does — stunt an individual's naf aral growth toward mature, fully 
functioning adulthood; or, in a word, toward equality. 

In 1975 when EHA was enacted, there was already a tendency to 
encourage deaf children to attend public schools close to home rather 
than special or residential schools. This was due in part to the mater- 
nal rubella epidemic of 1963-65, which caused deafness— and often 
other handicaps — in thousands of newborns. By the time these chil- 
dren were ready fo;- school in the 1970's, their influx put heavy, 
unexpected demands on residential schools at a time when enroll- 
ments were declining (leaving excess classroom space) in the regular 
elementary schools. EHA, declaring the right to appropriate educa- 
tion, with its emphasis on an individualized education program to be 
tailored to the unique needs of the individual child, resulted in more 
deaf children moving into local public school settings, usually inter- 
preted to be the least restrictive environment (LRE). As a conse- 
quence, in recent years (1978-86), while special-school enrollment was 
declining, due mainly to the departure of the so-called "rubella 
bulge" generation, attendance of deaf children in regular schools was 
rising. 

Of the children thus "mainstreamed," only about half actually experi- 
ence any true integration, even on a part-time basis. Due to a lack of 
understanding of the nature and diversity of hearing impairment, the 
unique communicative, linguistic and social needs of the deaf child 
have seldom been met appropriately, particularly in the mainstream 
setting, despite the Education of the Handicapped Act. LRE has too 
often been regarded as synonymous with mainstreaming; the regular 
classroom placement, even with supplementary aids and services, is 
often inappropriate. 

Little weight is given to the value of using the method of communica- 
tion the child has been accustomed to as part of his or her total pro- 
gram. (In fact, almost unrecognized is the legitimate status of 
American Sign Language (ASL) as a full-fledged native minority lan- 
guage to which all of the provisions of the Bilingual Education Act 
should apply.) Also too seldom recognized is the need for a deaf child 
to have other deaf children as part of his or her peer group, and to 
be exposed to deaf adults. 
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Nor are the rights and preferences of either parents or children suffi 
ciently respected. Support staff are frequently inadequate and ill- 
trained. 



These are a few of the shortcomings that our numerous recommenda- 
tions are intended to remedy. One of our goals with the highest pri- 
ority in educating deaf children is to facilitate, by all available means, 
their acquisition of English. To be without a firm grasp of the English 
language is to lack the "password" that permits entry into society — 
and achievement of equality of opportunity. 

Educational and Legislative Changes in student enrollment, educational legislation, and student place- 
TrendS '^^^^ ^^^'^ greatly influenced the elementary and secondary educational sys- 

tems serving students who are deaf. 

Just as educational options for all handicapped children have 
increased, so have educational options for deaf children in particular. 
These options evolved from the special schools of the early 1800's to 
the current range of educational settings. However, many issues such 
as appropriate education, least restrictive environment, parents' 
rights, assessment and evaluation, and program standards, which are 
centrally relevant tc» the unique needs of these children, remain 
unresolved. Before making recommendations in specific areas, the 
Commission took caieful note of the following educational and legis- 
lative t *nds. 




While the total number of deaf students in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion declined by 22 percent from 1978 to 1986, the number served in local 
school settings actually increased. 

The Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth 
(Annual Survey) conducted by the Gallaudet Research Institute covers 
approximately 80 percent of deaf students within the United States 
who receive special education services. Data collected over the past 
decade show a noticeable drop in the number of deaf elementary and 
secondary students: In the 1977-78 survey, data on 46,279 students 
were reported; by 1985-86, the number had gone down to 36,017. 
This ?2-percent decrease was due primarily to the exit from the 
school system of students whose deafness resulted from the rubella 
epidemic of 1963-65.' 

That epidemic confronted educators in the 1970's with a unique situ- 
ation: As the general elementary school-age population began to 
decline for the first time in decades, leaving unused classroom space, 
the school-age deaf population began to burgeon. Residential schools 
for the deaf simply ^id not have the space to handle the new wave of 
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Figure 2.1: Numbers of Hearing-Impaired 
Students (6-19 Years Old) in Three 
Educational Settings 



students.^ The result was an inclination toward accommodating deaf 
children closer to home in public schools, a trend accelerated by the 
passage of the Education of the Handicapped Act and similar state 
legislation. The trend has continued, as illustrated in figure 2.1. 



26 Numbtr of Studtntt (in Thousands) 
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1977-78 (N-46.279) 
1965-86 (N»36,017) 



Source T E Allen. M A Karchmer. and S C Brown, Deaf Students and Th&r Schools The Changing 
Demographics (Washington, D C Gallaudet Research Institute, in press) 

Since the 1965 Babbidge Committee Report, the most important federal legis- 
lation affecting the education of children who are deaf has been the Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped Act, Public Law 94-142, which sought to assure all 
handicapped children a free, appropriate public education. 

Ten years after the Babbidge Committee Report, the Congress 
enacted the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA),^ which pro- 
vides federal funds to states to assist in identifying, evaluating, and 
appropriately placing handicapped children.^ States seeking the funds 
must develop policies that all handicapped children have available to 
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them a free appropriate public education."^ The Supreme Court 
defines it as: 

**educational instruction specially designed r j meet the unique needs 
of the handicapped child, supported by sucb services as are neces- 
sary to permit the child *to benefit' from the instruction. Almost as 
a checklist for adequacy under . . . [the EHA], the defmition also 
requires that such instruction and services be provided at public 
expense and under public supervision, meet the States* educational 
standards, approximate the grade levels used in the State's regular 
education, and comport with the child's . . . [individualized educa- 
tion program (lEP)]. Thus, if personalized instruction is being pro- 
vided with sufficient supportive services to permit the child to 
benefit from the instruction, and the other items on the definition 
checklist are satisfied, the child is receiving a Tree appropriate pub- 
lic education* as defined by . . [the EHA]/*^ 

To effectuate these policies, the state must submit formal plans to, 
inter alia, assure that: 

**to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children . . . are 
to be educated with children who are not handicapped, and that . . . 
removal of handicapped children from the regular educational envi- 
ronment [should occur] only when the nature Or severity of the 
handicap is such that education in regular classes with use of supple- 
mentary aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily."' 

The federal and state views have also changed from those automati- 
cally placing students in special programs for the deaf to those 
espousing a preference for educating students who are deaf in regular 
classes, based on an assessment of individual needs. 

The Education of the Handicapped Act and similar state legislation have had 
their greatest impact on younger deaf students, resulting in larger numbers of 
these students being placed in local school settings. 

Although the decline in special school enrollment coincided with the 
enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act and similar state 
legislation, the decrease in the number of deaf students attending spe- 
cial schools was not due solely to the passage of these laws. In fact, 
the number of 6- to 9-year olds enrolled in 1977-78 was virtually 
identical to the number of 14- to 17-year olds enrolled in 1985-86, 
indicating that the number of students placed in special schools in 
that age cohort (group of students followed over a specific time 
period) tended to remain constant. The reduced enrollment in special 
schools was due, in large part, to an overall decrease in the number 
of deaf students, but also in part, to a decline ir the number of new 6- 
to 9-year-old students being placed in special schools. Meanwhile, the 
number of 6- to 9-year-old deaf students in local education programs 
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for the deaf went up by approximately 1,100. Thus, the increased 
enrollment of deaf students in local schools was due primarily to the 
number of young students who were initially placed in that setting.^ It 
is possible, too, that some of the increase in the percentage of deaf 
students in local programs was due to the inclusion of students with 
milder hearing losses in the count of deaf students. 

An increasing number of older students may be entering special schools after 
spending their primary grades in local school settings. 

As the current 14- to 19-year-old students leave the secondary school 
system, the enrollments at special schools could undergo further 
decline. However, student placement decisions are far from stable, 
and it is quite possible that a greater number of older students will 
enter special schools after spending their early grades in a regular 
school. Recent analyses of a single cohort within the Annual Survey 
data base suggests that students between the ages of 14 and 18 are 
now much more likely to move from local schools to special schools 
than the reverse.^ Deaf students, after their education in the elemen- 
tary grades has been appraised as inappropriate, may be entering spe- 
cial schools at the secondary level. 

Only about 50 percent of deaf students who are placed in local school settings 
experience any degree of academic integration. 

Despite the increased percentage of deaf students attending local pub- 
lic schools, it is erroneous to assume that they are all fully integrated 
or mainstreamed into classes with hearing students. However, figure 
2.2 suggests that the hours of integration for academic subjects are 
increasing: In 1977-78, approximately 33 percent of the students 
were academically integrated at least part time; in 1985-86, 53 per- 
cent of the students were reported as academically integrated to some 
degree. 

Among those students who spent at least part of the school day with 
hearing students, there was a slight increase in the percentage spend- 
ing 15 or more hours per week integrated during academic instruc- 
tion (see table 2.1).'^ 
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Hgura 2.2: Pareantagaa of Hearing-Impaired Studen^a (6-19 Years Old) Academically Integrated at Leaat Part Time 




Integrated 



Not Integrated 





~ Not Integrated 
I — Integrated 





1977-78 



Table 2.1: Houra of Academic Integration 
for Studenta Integrated at Least Part 
Time. 



1985-86 

Source T E Allen, M A Karchmer, and S C, Bro'^r), Deaf Students and Their Schools- The Changing 
Oemo^rap^/cs (Washington, D C. Gallaudet Resee'Ch Institute, in press) 



Houra of Integration 


1977-78 


1985-86 


1-5 hours per week 


23 9% 


20.6% 


6-15 hours per week 


24 5% 


22.9% 


More than 1 5 hours per week 


52.0% 


56.6% 



Sourct T. E Allen. M A Karchmer, and S C Brov^n, Deaf Students and Their Schools The Changing 
Demographics (Washington, D C Gallaudet Research Institute, in press) 

Students who are members of minority groups are less likely to be fully 
mainstreamed. 



Corresponding to national figures for the entire ichool-age popula- 
tion, the proportion of deaf students who are members of minority 
groups is increasing. The da^a also show a change in the ethnic back- 
ground of students being served in various settings. While the per- 
centage of blacks has remained constant, the percentages of Hispanic^ 
and students with other ethnic backgrounds (particularly Asian- 
American) have increased. Although the proportion of minority stu- 
dents participating in regular education has increased, the likelihood 
of their becoming /w//}' mainstreamed has actually decreased." 

Students with milder hearing loss and fewer additional handicaps are more 
likely to be fully mainstreamed. 
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Implications of Deafness for 
English Lan^^iage Acquisition, 
Communication, and Reading 



As might be expected, students with mUder hearing losses are more 
likely to be educated in some t- e of regular education setting than 
are students with more profo .iid losses. Less-than-severe hearing 
impairment is typical in regular education settings, with profound 
hearing loss typical in special schools.'^ 

The prevalence of additional handicapping conditions between 1977- 
78 and 1985-86 has not changed greatly; however, with the decrease 
in rubella as a cause of deafness, it would be expected that learning 
disability, a handicap commonly associated with rubella, would 
decrease proportionately. This has not occurred, in actuality, there 
has been an i ^crease in the number of students id«*ntified as having 
learning disanilities.»» The 1982-83 Annual Survey showed mental 
retardation, learning disabilities, and emotional and behavioral prob- 
lems to be the most common additional handicaps.'^ Orthopedic 
impairments, epilepsy, and mental retardation are also on the 
increase.'^ Again, pupils who attended classes exclusively in some type 
of local program were less likely to nave additional handicaps. 

Most children who are prelingually deaf experience serious difficultiec and 
delays in acquiring English language skills. 

The age at which hearing impairment occurs influences the language 
base which a person uses throughout life. Persons who become deaf 
after learning a spoken language (postlingually) can continue to use 
those language "VjUs in later educational and social contexts. How- 
ever, this is trut for only about 5 percent of children who are deaf 
The other 95 percent are either congenitally deaf or lose their hear- 
ing before they have had the chance to acquire English or other spo- 
ken language skills (prelingually). 

The prelingually deaf population can be further divided into two 
groups: those :vith hearing p irents and those with at least one deaf 
parent. Because approximately 90 percent of deaf children have hear- 
ing parents, these children are initially exposed to spoken language in 
their homes. Although lip reading provides some language-learning 
cues to the child, at most only 40 percent of the sounds produced in 
the English language is visible on the lips. While irtensive auditory 
intervention may greatly enhance the speech reception of some, other 
young deaf c'^ildren may understand as little as 5 percent of what is 
said to them.'^' The process ot acquiri^^g a spoken language is very dif- 
ficult for a child who does not have access to the full range of audi- 
tory stimuli. 
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The rem:i:ning 10 percent of deaf children have at least one deaf par- 
ent, and many of these children are exposed to American Sign Lan- 
guage (ASL) as the Irst language in their homes. They progress 
through sequences of ASL development comparable to the way hear- 
ing children learn English. Researchers analyzing the linguistic char- 
acteristics of ASL have determined that it is a natural and complete 
language, sinular in complexity and expressiveness to spoken lan- 
guages. (ASL should :iot be confused with manually coded English 
sign systems — e.g., Signing Exact English, Seeing Essential English — 
which are 7iot languages but which are used in educational settings. 
See the seclion in this chapter about American Sign Language.) Chil- 
dren who use ASL are generally confronted with learning English as 
a second language when they begin school. 

.4 child unlhoul a strong language and communication base faces barriers 
that often lead to further educational difficulties. 

The major barriers associated with deafness relate to language and 
communication. Many children who are deaf, unlike most children 
who hear, en^er the educational system without a competent language 
base. Learning a language — any language — is such a complex process 
that it is not yet fully understood even by researcher*^. We do know, 
however, that learning a language requires interpersonal interaction 
and ample communication opportunities. 

In traditional educational settings, the context of social discourse, 
which goes far ucyond the spoken v. ord, is often taken for granted. 
This context is replete with unspoken subtleties unavailable to the 
deaf child, who is thus isolated from the process through which hear- 
ing teachers and students normally interact. As one educator put it: 

"A major obstacle presented by early profound deafness is the isola- 
tion of the individual created b) a rupture in the process through 
which people normally establish interaction, communication, and 
language."''^ 

It is the role of the school or program to create the environment of 
learning that maximizes the language acquisition process of deaf chil- 
dren. To do so require Mghl) trained specialists who understand the 
fundamental principles or developmental psycholinguistics, and also 
frequently requires a residential placement that will reinforce these 
principles 16 hours a day rather than the traditional 5 1/2 to 6 hours 
afforded during the regular school day. 

Since reading ability is highly correlattd with prior English language knowl- 
edge, many students who are deaf also have difficulty becoming proficient 
readers. 
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The ability to express or comprehend language in written form is 
closely allied with the ability to express and comprehend language 
through face-to-face spoken communication. The relative success of 
traditional reading methodology has thus been heavily dependent 
upon a student^s prior grasp of spoken English. Since most deaf stu- 
dents do not have a strong English language base to build on, many 
of them do not read as well as their hearing peers: 

••The poor reading performance of most deaf students may be 
viewed within an interactive theoretical framework in which the 
reader uses specific skills (e.g., decoding and inference) to hypothe- 
size at various linguistic levels (e.g., lexical, syntactic, semantic, tex- 
tual) about the information contained in the text. . . . Reading 
difficulties of deaf students may be attributed to deficits in experien- 
tial (e.g., world knowledge), cognitive (e.g., inferencing), and lingi 
tic (e.g., word knowledge) variables."'^ 

The educational system has not been successful in assisting the majority of 
students who are deaf to achiei'e reading skills commensurate with those of 
their hearing peers. 

A variety of demographic variables and test factors must, of course, 
be taken into account when attempting to compare student reading 
achievement levels between groups of students over a period of time. 
Nevertheless, the evidence clearly shows that the majority of deaf stu- 
dents have not been helped to achieve academically at a level equal to 
that of their hearing counterparts. Figure 2.3 shows some improve- 
ment in the reading scores of deaf students (particularly in the early 
; ears) over the past decade, as measured by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, but also illustrates the fact that many deaf students con- 
tinue to score much lower than their hearing peers.^^ However, it 
must be pointed oat that these data reflect only the scores of deaf 
students receiving special education services and do not include stu- 
dents who receive no special services from their schools. Some deaf 
students do achieve much higher reading levels. 20 

Thus, for the majority of deaf children, acquiring English language 
skills poses a tremendous challenge. Even with amplification and 
training designed to maximize the use of residual hearing, the major- 
ity of prelingually deaf children will require special intervention if 
they are to develop English language co .ipetency. 
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Figure 2.3: Mean Reading 
Comprehenaion Scaled Scores for 
Hearing-Impaired Norming Samples, 
Broken Down by Age (Retted With Median 675 
Performance of Hearing Students) 
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Recommendation 3 



The Congress and the Depanment of Education should ensure that 
facilitating English language acquisition in students who L^e deaf 
(including vocal, visual, and written language) is a paramount con- 
cern guiding the implementation of exemplary practices; the estab- 
lishment of program models; the determination of research 
priorities; the design of curricula, materials, and assessment instru- 
ments; and the provision of professional and parent training. Lan- 
guage acquisition should be a top priority in federally funded 
research. 



Appropriate Education 



Exemplary practices, programs, materials, and assessment instruments 
should be developed based on research findings from the fields of 
deaf education, psycholinguistics, reading, human cognition, and sec- 
ond language acquisition. 

" 'Appropriate' meant appropriate. Proper. Right for our children. 
What could be plainer? The law promised our children an appropri- 
ate education, geared to their individual needs. To us, that was the 
end of the matter. The law promised. The law would provide. 



"Or so we thought. 

"We found that 'appropriate* meant, at best, 'adequate.' 'Good 
enough.' Not too costly, and not too troublesome. We found that, 
for our children who could not hear, 'appropriate* meant placement 
in a classroom with children who could hear. 'Appropriate* meant a 
few hours a day with a teacher minimally qualified to teach deaf 
children. 'Appropriate* meant depending on a poorly qualified sign 
language interpieter six hours a day. 'Appropriate' meant bei^.,^ the 
only kid in the class with your very own grown-up hanging on your 
heels all day long. 

" 'Appropriate* meant spending six or eight years of your life in a 
classroom with all the same kids, and often the same teacher. 
'Appropriate' meant being a special kid in a special class down the 
hall, and away from the 'normal* kids. 

" 'Appropriate* meant growing up not knowing that you were part 
of a community of deaf people. Growing up thinking that upon 
graduation you would somehow become hearing — after all, you'd 
never seen a deaf adult. 'Appropriate' meant being embarrassed at 
your voice, your oversized 'body aids,' and the 'strangeness' of your 
signs. 'Appropriate' meant denying every aspect of your identity 
that set you apart, and striving with all your might to look, sound, 
and be just like ? 'normal kid.' 

" 'Appropriate* meant not expecting too much. Not having responsi- 
bilities. Not trying the things that teachers 'knew' deaf kids couldn't 
do. Not making waves. Not disrupting the system. In short, we 
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found that appropriate meant letting our kids in the schoolhouse 
door. But not assuring they learned anything once inside."^' 

Despite the Education of the Handicapped Act's primary goal of an appropri- 
ate education for each handicapped child, many children who are deaf are 
not receiving special educational and related services appropriate to their 
umque needs. The low incidence of deafness coupled with its unique ramif ca- 
tions means the needs of children who are deaf are easily and frequently 
neglected. 

Despite the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) and similar 
state legislation, the Commission finds that many children who are 
deaf are receiving inappropriate and inadequate educational services, 
if indeed they get any special services at all. Many educational admin- 
istrators and school officials responsible for implementing EHA do 
not recognize the unique ramifications of deafness. They seem to 
assume that the services they provide do meet the needs of children 
who are deaf What constitutes an "appropriate education" for each 
child is too often determined by placement, rather than by educa- 
tional and related services to meet the child's particular needs. 

EHA specifies that education programs for handicapped children, in 
order to be appropriate, must emphasize **special education and 
related services designed to meet their unique needs. "22 These special 
services must comport with each child's individualized education pro- 
gram (lEP), as formulated in accordance with the evaluation and 
placement process specified in the act and its implementing regula- 
tions. The trouble is, many educational personnel are simply unaware 
of the unique needs of children who are deaf, and thus fail to identify 
and meet these needs. 

The educational needs of many children who arc deaf are intensive. 

Education is a multifaceted and complex process that takes more than 
just a teacher imparting information to a student. The educational 
process occurs through human interaction for the purpose of trans- 
mitting knowledge. Interaction is active; students are not passive 
receptors of knowledge, but rather participants in complex interactive 
behaviors which, taken together, can be called culture. The design 
of an lEP is, then, a design of a cultural experience. The factors 
selected for the lEP affect what interactions will or will not occur. 

The Commission finds that the following factors should be considered 
when designing an lEP for a deaf child: 

• communicative needs and the preferred mode of communication, 

• linguistic needs. 
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severity of hearing loss and the potential for using residual hearing, 

the child's academic level and style of learning, 

social needs, 

placement preference, 

emotional needs, 

individual motivation, 

cultural needs, and 

family support. 

The particidar needs of a given child may require the expansion or 
revision of this list. Its main purpose is to identify areas deci- 
sionmakers should consider as they develop an lEP that will provide 
an appropriate education for a child who is deaf. As an example of a 
possible change in the list, life planning and postsecondary goals 
should be considered for secondary age students. We regard this rec- 
ommendation as among our most important. The terms **appropri- 
ate'' and "unique needs" are prominent in EHA and must be given 
great weight. Discussion of each factor follows: 

1. Communicative needs and the preferred mode of communication, Comiru- 
nicative needs and preferences vary widely and deserve careful consid- 
eration. A key issue is the primary means of communication to which 
the child is accustomed. It is this that should dictate the educational 
setting — not the other way around. 

Educators should take into consideration the child's ability and the 
opportunities provided to communicate freely with others, whether 
they are hearing or not. 

It is essential that the parents believe in whichever communication 
method is chosen for their child's educational program. Parents 
should be consulted, and their wishes should be given serious consid- 
eration. (Many parents complained to us that this does not happen.) 

2. Linguistic needs. A child's language abilities (first and second lan- 
guages) should be identified. A strong language base is of paramount 
importance if the child is to gain an education and be able to commu- 
nicate with those aroMnd him or her. Regardless of the degree of the 
child's hearing loss, communicative and linguistic needs should be an 
integral part of the child's lEP. 

i. Sex^erity of hearing loss ayid the potential for using residual hearing. Not 
only must the degree of a child's hearing loss be determined but also 
how well the child uses any resi iual hearing. The latter helps deter- 
mine the need for hearing aids or other assistive l.'^tenir^g devices, but 
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this information alone is not predictive of educational choice or 
proper placement. 

4. Academic level a id style of learning. A child who is deaf should not be 
placed in a program where other students are at an academic level 
either significantly beyond or behind his or hers. The proposed lEP 
should be designed to ensure that satisfactory educational progress be 
provided for. This progress should be measured against the "norms'' 
of comparable children in the state. 

Whether deaf or not, a child must feel comfortable in the environ- 
ment in order to learn well. Deaf children can learn as much as hear- 
ing children. However, in some cases, they have different learning 
styles. How learning occurs needs careful consideration because I earn- 
ing situations vary with the curriculum and type of classroom. How 
the child learns most effectively should drive decisions about the 
appropriate program. 

5. Social needs. Interaction with peers is essenti i for self-esteem. To 
be among peers means to be able to communicate freely with them. It 
is criti'^al that children who are deaf be among peers with whom they 
can comniunicate and interact comfortably, and who a'^e in the same 
age range (no more than 2 or 3 years age difference). These peers — 
often, other children who are deaf — serve as models for learning 
appropriate social behavior and developing a self-identity. More than 
that, a child who is deaf should be placed where his or her needs can 
be met by meaningful participation in after-school or extracurricular 
activities. This is typically more significant for older children of sec- 
ondary age who need to learn mature social relationships and 
behavior. 

Appropriate role modeling is not only dependent on sufficient peer 
interaction, but also on exposure to adults, especially adults who are 
deaf A *'world" without adults who are dear can severely limit a cleaf 
child's social development. 

6. Placement preference. The child has a strong vested interest in a 
placement decision, and the child's own opinions and preference 
deserve full consideration. Since oarents must live with the educa- 
tional placement decisions, their wishes should be given consideration 
and sincere attempts made to accommodate them.'^'' 

7. Emotional needs. For any child, handicapped or not, a positive self- 
concept is crucial. Emotional stability and maturity are often problem 
areas for children who are deaf If a child has low self-esteem, tends 
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to withdraw, or exhibits inappropriate behavior, his or her educa- 
tional program should seek to improve the child's emotional well- 
being. Both the home and school environment must be evaluated to 
determine if modifications ^.re needed. Such a child may need peers 
and adults who are deaf for healthy self-esteem, and a change to 
center school placement may be an effective solution. 

8. Individual moiivaixon, A child's personal or career aspirations should • 
play a large role in a placement decision and should be given serious 
consideration. 

9. Cultural needs. Culture is knowledge that gives individuals a shared 
understanding of what are accepted behaviors and values. It enables 
the wor'd to become expected and anticipated; individuals can gauge 
their place in it. Differing cultural standards, when not recognized, 
can interfere with the learning process in the classroom in a major 
wav. 

While a ^hild's culture should be respected, an understanding of the 
values and behaviors of another cultural group may be essential to an 
effective interaction with that group. Specific cultural factors, when 
relevant, should not be overlooked. 

10. Family support. The family, particularly the parents, are the most 
important part of a child*s support system, whether that child hears 
or not. But families need assistance in understanding deafness and in 
learning new skills that will help the child and family do well. The 
program should train parents to use whichever mode of communica- 
tion their child uses.^^ 

In response to our draft recommendation ,^7 the Department of Edu- 
cation's Assistant Secretary, Madeleine Will, fully supported the con- 
cept that the basic factors we suggested should be taken into 
consideration in order to: 

"create the most facilitating educational environment for children 
who are deaf. It is this total learning environment on which we must 
focus. It is the total learning environment which we must strive to 
create in all academic settings where deaf children are educated. "'-^^ 

She, however, emphasized: 

"^ne educational needs of the child should be the principal concern 
of the lEP committee i.i making placement decisions. To the extent 
that any of listed factors can affect the educational needs of any 
handicapped child, including one who is hearing impaired, these fac- 
tors should be taken into account; similarly, persons performing 
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evaluations should explore these factors where it is possible that the 
factors would inform the evaluators as to the child's educational 
needs. The information obtained from such an evaluation will often 
be vital to the people making lEP and placement decisions. The 
Department does not believe that any change in Federal policy is 
needed to achieve these objectives. "^^ 

We were told that due to the low incidence of deafness, coupled with 
its unique ramifications, many children's needs, particularly those 
listed above, are frequently neglected. We also heard that confusion 
still reigns over what constitutes the educational needs which should 
be taken into account in placement decisions. Thus, we recommend 
that the Department of Education identify the listed factors as possi- 
ble educational needs. The Bepaninent of Education should also state 
that once the listed factors, as well 2S other factors, are identified as 
actual needs, no educational program can be considered appropriate 
unless it meets these needs through special instruction, staff, equip- 
ment, services, and environment. 

As articulated by one leg. ' advocacy agency for deaf persons. 



'*A policy that requires consideration of all significant and relevant 
factors that make up the unique educational needs of a deaf child 
should lessen the likelihood of an erroneous placement decision."^^ 

Recommendation 4 'I'he Department of Education should provide guidelines and tech- 

nical assistance to state and local educational agencies and parents 
to ensure that an individualized education program for a child who 
is deaf takes into consideration the following: severity of hearing 
loss and the potential for using residual hearing; academic level 
and learning style; communicative needs and the preferred mode of 
communication; T.nguistic, cultural, social, and emotional needs; 
placement preference; individual motivation; and family support. 

Le8St Restrictive Environment betrayed by a government which puts our children in reg* 

ular classrooms, with teachers overburdened and underqualified, in 
the name of freeing them from 'restrictive* environments. We feel 
betrayed by a rule which says our children must fail in those class- 
rooms before being allowed to succeed in programs designed for 
their unique needs .... We feel betrayed by a government which 
says a 'continuum* means a regular school, always a regular school, 
and only a regular school, no matter what ou*" '^Hjldren truly need . 
. . We are tired, sr very tired, of bureaucrat*^ who forewarn us *not 
to get hung up* on ist restrictive environment . . . 

The least restrictive environment concept has not been appropriately applied 
by federal, state, and local educational agencies for many children who are 
(leaf 
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What constitutes an appropriate education in the least restrictive envi- 
ronment? This is an explosive question that has provoked the most 
debate and confusion in the education of children who are deaf. The 
Commission received more input regarding LRE than on any other 
issue. Parents, deaf consumers, and professional personnel of all per- 
suasions have, with almost total unanimity, cited LRE as the issue that 
most thwarts their attempts to provide an appropriate education for 
childreii wiio are deaf. They reported that many placement decisions 
were made with no regard for the potentially harmful effects on the 
child or the quality of education to be provided. As a consequence, 
these decisions were so detrii ental that the resulting education was 
not appropriate to the child's needs. 

Of fundamental importance to the edujation of children who are deaf 
is the way placement decisions are made. At issue is the implementa- 
tion of the LRE provision, which states that "to the maximum ^xtent 
appropriate," a handicapped child is to be educated with children 
who are not handicapped. Although this reveals the strong congn^s- 
sional preference for placement in regular classrooms,^^ a preferenc e 
is not a mandate. EHA does specifically permit the child to be placed 
in a special class, separate school, or other settings (other than the 
regular classroom) — although only when the nature or severity of the 
handicap makes it unlikely to achieve a satisfactory education in the 
regular classroom, even with the use of supplementary aid« and 
services.^"* 

The Department of Education's regulations implementing LRE 
require each local educational agency (LEA) to make available a "con- 
tinuum of alternative placements" for the education of handicapped 
children. This continuum includes regular classes, special classes, and 
special schools. 

LEAs must ensure that every handicapped child's placement is deter- 
mined annually in the individualized education program (lEP), and as 
close as possible to the child's home.^^ LEAs must also ensure that the 
various alternative placements are available to the extent necessary to 
implenr t the lEP for each handicapped child;^^ ^j^^it unless the 
lEP requires some other arrangement, the child is educated in the 
school which he or she would attend if not handicapped.^*^ In selecting 
the least restrictive environment, consideration must be given to "any 
potential harmful effect on the child or on the quality of services 
which he or she needs."^ The placement decision must be primarily 
an individualized one: 

**. , some of the mam factors which must be considered m deter- 
minmg the extent to which a handicapped child can be educated 
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with children who are not handicapped. The overriding rule in this sec- 
tion IS that placements must be made on an individual basis. The section 
also requires each agency to have various alternative placements 
available in order lo insure that each handicapped child receives an 
education which is appropriate to his or her individual needs. ""^^ 

LRE is a placement issue, which should be considered in the context 
of the goals and objectives in each child's- 1 EP. In other words, LRE 
should be considered only after the lE^ has been developed/' 

We recognize that for some handicapped children, an ^^appropriate" 
education has been secured in large part, and. that for these children, 
the Department's emphasis on LRE is sound. However, voluminous 
testimony presented to us indicates strongly that this is not yet the 
case with most deaf children. We emphasize that they too are entitled 
to an ^^appropriate education," and must be assured it. At present, 
many are not getting it. 

The Department of Education's proclamation that LRE is ''the core value'' 
has led to a great deal of confusion and misinterpretation about the primary 
provision of appropriate education. 

The provision of an appropriate education is paramount. LRE, a 
purely placement issue, is secondary. 

The Department of Education has nevertheless focused on LRE as 
the primary value on which the education of handicapped children 
must be based. On January 8, 1985, Assistant Secretary Will empha- 
sized the importance of LRE: 

**Education in the . . . [LRE] is what I envision as the last barrier to 
full implementation of Public Law 94-142. This concept is becoming 
the cornerstone upon which federal special education policy is being 
built. It certainly is the core around which my own beliefs about 
special education have evolved in terms of early childhood program- 
ming, school age programming, transition services and adult ser- 
vices. In my own mind all have evolved with the concept of least 
restrictive environment as the core concept.'' 

As reflected in this statement, the Department and Assistant Secre- 
tary Will have, through technical assistance and compliance activities, 
created the impression among placement decisionmakers that their 
main concern should be LRE rather than appropriate education. At 
the same time, they have paid little attention to the probability of 
overlooking children's unique needs. They have said that there is a 
role for special schools. Most recently, they acknowledged that **In 
some cases, separate environments have been recognized as the least 
restrictive for some individual children. "^'-^ However, this and other 
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statements are less well circulated and publicized than their pro- 
nouncements on the virtues of integration. As a result, many children 
receive inappropriate education or no education at all, the very same 
problems that prompted the passage of EHA more than 12 years ago. 

Recommendation 6 The Department of Education should refocus the least restrictive 

environment concept by emphasizing appropriateness over least 
restrictive environment. 

The National Council on the Handicapped's call for clarifying lan- 
guage to assure proper implementation of LRE is in essential agree- 
ment with our recommendation.'*^ 

The Department of Education incorrectly interprets LRE as eliminating cur- 
riculum content rnd method of curriculum delivery as factors to be considered 
in the placement of a child. 

In its monitoring manual for compliance with EHA requirements, the 
Department of Education says that placement cannot be based on one 
or more of the following factors: category of handicapping condition, 
configuration of the service delivery system, availability of educational 
or related services, availability of space, and curriculum content or 
methods of curriculum delivery.'*^ This prohibition does not appear in 
EHA nor in its implementing regulations. 

The Department of Education explained that a removal from the reg- 
ular class must be based solely upon the individual educational needs 
of the student, not upon the category, availability of services, or 
administrative convenience of the local agency.^^ 

While we agree that placement decisions should not be made out of 
administrative convenience, we disagree with the Department's 
unqualified position that placement based on curriculum content or 
methods of curriculum delivery would always be for ^^administrative 
convenience," and would never be based on the child's unique needs. 
Clearly, for some children, curriculum, instruction, and services are of 
central importance in their olacement. As explained earlier, what 
many individual children need may not be provided in the regular 
class or with the regular curriculum. 

Regular educational settings are appropriate and adaptable to meet 
the unique needs of only some children who are deaf. There are cases 
when the nature of the handicap dictates a specialized setting, that 
provides structured curriculum and/or special methods of teaching 
and focuses on visual presentation of information. Some children 
need instruction on developing concepts in theii first language before 
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a second language is introduced. Others nccd slower, more direct 
instructional methods in both general and specific academic areas. 
Most require intense English language instruction that provides con- 
cepts, practice, generalization, and reinforcement of language devel- 
opment. In some cases, a **critica! mass," or minimum number of deaf 
students being educated together, will facilitate the most cost-effective 
delivery of educational services. , . . ... 

**Manual 10" precludes school officials and parents at an lEP meeting 
from considering instructional methodologies or content in placement 
decisions, even when they are required by the nature or severity of 
the child's handicap. Yet, it would be contrary to the avowed goal of 
an appropriate education not to consider the child's curricular needs. 
As one educator puts it, **Under these circumstances, . . . [placement 
decision makers are] shooting in the dark.""*® 

The question is not whether a school has special curriculum or deliv- 
ery methods, because the school is still . squired either to make those 
available or adapt its current provisions <ind techniques whenever nec- 
essary to meet the child's goals and objectives.^' Rather, the question 
is whether v;hat is provided is appropriate to meet the child's unique 
needs. Tnus, if it is determined, after the curriculum and its possible 
adaptations in a given placement with the use of supplementary aids 
and services have been considered, that the child's needs still cannot 
be satisfactorily met then it is not appropriate. So curriculum content 
and its delivery must be taken into consideration when determining 
placement — not for all children, but for those whose needs demand 
it. 

Recommendation 6 "^^^ Department of Education should issue a policy statement to 

permit consideration in placement decisions of curriculum content 
and methods of curricular delivery required by the nature or sever* 
ity of the child's handicapping conditions. 

Lack of guidance or standards for exceptions to the LRE requirements based 
on the potential harmful effects on the child or the quality of services that the 
child needs frequently results in inappropriate decisions. 

The federal rule provides for at least two exceptions to the LRE 
requirements based on potential harmful effects on the child or on 
the quality of services that the child needs.^^ It is not clear how these 
exceptions can be applied. 

We were repeatedly told, in written and oral testimony, that the 
''potential harmful effects" provision has been blatantly ignored. 
Examples of such potential harmful effects include: (1) children with 
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an age span of 6 to 10 years in a single classroom for deaf students; 
(2) daily travel time to an educational program in excess of 2 hours 
each way; (3) cross-categorical groupings of students with different 
disabilities; and (4) classrooms of Jea^ students »vith a variety of sec- 
ondary characteristics, including m^^ntal retardation, behavioral prob- 
lems, learning disabilities, or — going to the other extreme — children 
who are especially gifted. 

We believe that an age span of more than 3 years in a single class- 
room, unreasonable travel time, cross-categorical classrooms, and 
nonhomogeneous groupings of deaf students present potentially 
harmful effects on satisfactory educational progress. Such situations 
should not be tolerated, either in the placement process or in the 
monitoring conducted b) he state educational agency and by the 
Department of Educaticvi. 

Unless these two exceptions are defined, applying the LRE require- 
ments will frequently result in improper placements and consequent 
harm to children who are deaf. 

Recommendation 7 The Department of Education should issue guidelines and stan- 

dards by which school officials and parents can, in selecting the 
least restrictive environment, consider potential harmful effects on 
the child or on the quality of services which the child needs. 

Confusion still reigns ovpt how removal from a regular educational setting 
could occur. 

In its 1985 draft monitoring manual, entitled **Manual 10: Least 
Restrictive Environment," the Department of Education stated that 
removal from a regular class must be based only on **compelling evi- 
dence'* demon«^- rating that the child is unable to achieve I£P goals 
and objectives in the regular class. This standard could be interpreted 
to mean that all handicapped children must be placed in regular pro- 
grams regardless o? their individual needs, and that ^V^ey could only 
be transferred ou^ after they had failed in these setti 

The standard of '^compelling evidence" was one of sex standards 
that did not appear in EH A nor in its implementing regu.c* ivxs, 1 he 
draft manual drew numerous substantive comments and the Depart- 
ment of Education revised the manual, eyeleting many standards, 
including that of "compelling evidence." However, the revised "Man- 
ual 10" has not been circulated as widely as was the first version — ^ ) 
many parents and educators remain unaware of the deletion and aie 
thus confused. 
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Testimony i*nd documents we i .ceived clearly show that school offi- 
cials often deny parents' requests for removal from the regular setting 
even when the parents argue that inappropriate educati )n is oo xr- 
ring there. In some cases, removal took place only when the parents 
proved through a due process hearing that no such progress would 
occL 1 or when local school officials finally recognized that the child 
was unable to benefit from the setting. In some other cases, parents 
moved to other distncts or states to secure an appropriate placement 
for their child. 

Just as LRE requires a placement in the regular educational setting 
only when it is appropriate to the child's unique neecs, it should aiso 
be interpreted to permit removal on the sOh.e basis. A policy statement 
from the Department to this effect is necessary tc avoid improper 
placements and consequent damage to children. 

Recommendation 8 Department of Education should publish in the Federal Regis- 

ter a policy interpietation t)r^* removal from the regular classroom 
does not require compelling evidence. 

LRE has been misinterpreted as requiring ''local program'' as taking prece- 
dence over appropriateness or as being synonymous with ''mainstreaming'\ 

Contrary to the requirement that LRE be considered in the context 
of the goals and objectives in each child's lEP, the prevaiMng inter- 
pretation of LRE continues to be based prir.iarily on mainstream- 
ing — though the term is rever used in the law^' — and on the 
integration of deaf childrt i, regardless of the nature or severity of 
their handicap, into regular classrooms with nonhandicapped 
children. ^2 

Testimony and written staf'ments to us showed LRE is being ased as 
a justification for placing children who are deaf in local programs or 
other similar prograi^s even when they do not meet educational 
needs. Parents, consumers, and profession? s have t'^stified that state 
departments of education and > As interpret this provision to mean 
that, irrespective of ability to provide an appropriate education, the 
LEA must set up a class to edi^c^xte children who are deaf when in 
fact an appropriate education can»"ot i ? achieved that way. For exam- 
ple, one educator reported: 

"Parents of these deaf children who are denied center school place- 
ment, on top of everything else that they must deal with, are essen- 
tially told that they must be content with the local program that the 
offers, which usually means a p**ogram of relatively low cost to 
the LEA and oftentimes, a program of far lt>.s qualit-' and benefit to 
the child than would be available in the center school. Except in 
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some rare instances . . . many sucn J«af children are expected to 
accept local education program5>, the qui ity of which a school dis- 
trict would not even begin to consider offering to hearing 
childrenr^^ 

LRE actually means that handicapped children should receive educa- 
tion with nonhandicapped children, to the maximum extent appropriate. 
If LRE is perceived as mainstreaming, r.he placement process is cor- 
rupted and prejudicial from the outset in that every child would be 
indiscriminately placed in the regular classroom, regardless of what 
makes sense for that unique individual pupil. In some cases presented 
to us, children who are deaf with ages ranging froin 6 to 15 for 
example, have been placed together in a single class because the 
school district interpreted LRE as requiring such. 

Parents, educators, and professionals complained to us that if residen- 
tial schools art viewed as the "most restrictive environment," then 
they would be considered only as the last resort. The continuum of 
placements is ordered in terms r"^ restrictiveness from least to most. 
The people, howev< r, stated that this hierarchy itself has been more 
often misinterpreted as from "best" to "worst." Thus, under this mis- 
interpretation, they said, the "best" alternative, i.e., a local classroom, 
must be chosen before other, bad, alternatives, i.e., center schools, 
could be considered, regardless of the unique needs of a handicapped 
child. In r der to avoid such misinterpretation, one individual recom- 
1 lended to us tha the contniuum should be in a circle as sho./n in 
figUTj 2.4. 

Despite EHA's preference for the regular educational setting, regular class- 
rooms are not the least r.'Strictn\ environment in sennng the needs of many 
children icho are det '] -ven with the u^e of supplementaiy aids and services. 

There is no doubt that some children who are deaf, including chil- 
dr'-n who are prelingnally deaf, benefit from education in regular 
classes. At the same time, vve are 'Concerned that people who make 
placement decisions often fail to recognize a built-in paradox: EHA 
prefers placement in regular classes as the least restrictive environ- 
ment, yet such placement itself severely restricts, if not denies, many 
a child vho is deaf from receiving an appropriate education that 
meets his or her needs. 

The Supreme C:^urt explained: 

"Congress recognized that regular classrooms simply would not 
be a suitable setting for the education of many handicapped 
children . . ."^^ 
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Although supplementary aids and related services are crucial to the 
successful placement in regular classes for some children who are 
deaf, they are irrelevant for many individual children whose needs 
require specially designed instruction and services that are beyond the 
regular classes. That is especially true in areas of language and 
communication. 

As the president of a state association puts it: 

**That environment [regular school] which may be the least restric- 
tive in terms of the integration of other handicapped and non-hand- 
icapped students becomes the most restrictive in terms of basic 
coir^munication between deaf children and their hearing peers, set- 
ting the stage for drastic retard'^tion in development of identity, 
social skills, and maturity — something clearly unintended by. . .[the 
EHA]. Woise, severely limiting a deaf child's access to a whole 
range of experiences with other children and adults may also 
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impede the child's ability to acquire and develop language, a fi^ctor 
which will limit his or her education permanently . . . 

A child who is deaf can learn as much as a hearing child. But, unlike 
hearing children, many children who are deaf do not start with any 
developed auditory-vocal language system, whether it be English, 
Spanish^ some other spoken language, or even any form of sign lan- 
guage that they can use as an instrument of learning in class. Many 
deaf children start scliool in var^ou » stages of la.^^ 'age acquisition, 
development, and proficiency. 

This means that many such children have certain language-learning 
needs that may not be met in regular classrooms. Most regular class- 
room instructions require that the children have a developed lan- 
guage base to start with. Placing a child in the regular classroom 
v/ithout the language needed to function as a participant seriously 
impedes, if not precludes, the child from receiving any worthwhile 
education in the class, even with the use of supplementary aids and 
services (e.g., an interpretei). Compornding unnecessary delays in the 
child's education, such placement also results in profound effects on, 
if not permanent and irreversible damage to, the child's self-esteem. 

Center schools, including those programs with a sufficient number of children 
who are deaf on a particular age and grade lei'el, are the least restrictive 
environment appropriate for many children who are deaf 

Assistant Secretary Will acknowledged that: 

"In some cases, separate environnients have been recognized as the 
least restrictive for some individual children. We recognize that, 
inherent in a free appropriate public education is a continuum of 
services, including separate facilities both public and private.'"'^' 

EHA does not prohibit segregated classes or special schooling. In fact, 
it authorizes funding for education in these settings." Nevertheless, 
this recognition is not evident in the law's local emphasis. 

The presumption of LRE, that a handicapped child should be edu- 
cated with nonhandicapped children in the regular school placement, 
is rebutted upon showing that, due to the nature or severity of the 
child's handicap, education in the regular class with the use of supple- 
mentary services and aids "cannot be achieved satisfactorily." As mat- 
ters now stand, only under these circumstances can special classes or 
separate schooling be prescribed. 

A legal necessity exists for center schools/''* 
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In many cases, appropriate education in the LRE for a child who has 
a severe to profound hearing loss means special classes or separate 
schooling. These settings provide the facilitating educational environ- 
ment that r-^gular academic settings lack — one that permits the child 
to communicate, interact, and learn most effectively. 

In the regular settings major communication barriers exist. Many 
children who are deaf must struggle with them daily. These barriers 
are created not so much by people working in the system but rather 
by the auditory-vocal system that administrators, teachers, and hear- 
ing peers normally use in the setting. These barriers often adversely 
affect the ability of a child not only to socialize 'th others but also to 
benefit from education. 

We emphasize that we certainly do not advocate center school place- 
ment for all children who are deaf, but rather stress that a center 
school placement for a child who is deaf must remain an available 
option; for many, it is the least restrictive environment. 

Specialized educational programs in center schools for the deaf are 
important as placement choices, because they represent steps toward 
preparing deaf students to succeed in the mainstream of life as well as 
in the mainstream of education. Center schools, particularly residen- 
tial schools, are also important for students who require more than 
the traditional 6-hour day to reach their level of expected 
competence. 

Recommendation 9 '^^^ Department of Education should monitor states to ensure that 

they maintain and nurture center schoo.^s as placement options as 
required by law. 

A growing number of center schools provide opportunities for partial integra- 
tion into regular classes. 

A growing number of center schools have provided opportunities for 
children who are deaf to interact with nonhandicapped children in 
various settings from partial integration to after-school activities. 
Experience has shown that partial integration appears to work better 
ior some children who have a "home base" in a center school or spe- 
cial cla:s within a regular school. At least one-third of residential 
schools have provided integrative programs as part of the school set- 
ting.^'^ While integrative programs are not appropriate for all stu- 
dents, they are important in helping some children develop 
communication capabilities, social awareness, and academic skills. 
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Recommendation 10 The Department of Education should monitor states to ensure the 

availability and appropriateness of integrative programs for stu- 
dents in center schools. 

Parents' Rights in educational placement decisions, parents are often treated as limited part- 

ners, not as equal partners as required by lau. 

Parents, under EH A and its implementing regulations, are ron^dered 
to be equal par tners with schocl officials in de 'eloping the child's 

lEPs are worked out and reviewed at a meeting with at least 
one of the parents taking part.^^ when the participants disagree about 
the contents of the lEP, the LEA has the ultimate responsibility for 
crafting the lEP, but the parents have the right to demand a due pro- 
cess hearing.63 These md other procedural safeguards are established 
to. 

"guarantee parents both an opportunity for meaningful input into 
all decisions affecting their child's education and the right to seek 
review of any decisions th'^y think inappropriate."^^ 

As the Supreme Court puts it, 

"Congress repeatedly emphasized throughout the . . . [EHA] the 
importance and indeed the necessity of parental participation in 
both the development of the lEP and any subsequent assessments of 
its effectiveness/*^^ 

VVe received a number of responses and statements relating to the 
rights of parents under EHA in developing an lEP. One national 
organization representing parents of deaf children reported that 
although parents should be treated as equal partners with school offi- 
cials, the degree of parental involvement in educational placement 
decisions has, **in practice, been very limited."^^ One parent stressed 
the importance of receiving information on the availability and appro- 
priateness of programs to meet their child s educational needs: 

"In order for we as parents to be able to choose an appropriate pro- 
gram and to work with our children we must know what is 
available. 

We recognize that while parents can play a significant role in the 
level and appropriateness of services provided to their child, the 
degree of involvement depends largely on the amount of information 
the parents receive. 

Many parents are not informed of all placements available to meet their 
child's unique needs. 
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Many parents said that they were not informed periodically of all edu- 
cational options available to their children. In a policy letter on a sim- 
ilar issue, the Department of Education stated that during an lEP 
meeting, school personnel are not required to do so. The Department 
explained that when the child is initially referred, the school district 
must provide written notice to ^he parents regarding the continuum 
of alternative placements, ranging from placement in the regular 
classrooTi with supplementary aids to placement in a residential 
school, jince the parents should have already be- n informed, the 
Department stated, it would not be necessary for school personnel to 
initiate discussion about alternative placements during an lEP meet- 
ing. In this same letter, the Department said that, in the course of a 
meeting, the school district was not required to initiate discussion 
about residential placement if appropriate education was going to be 
provided in the regular educational setting. 

Even if parents have already been informed about the placement 
options, we feel that school personnel should again inform parents, 
during each lEP meeting, about the availability of alternative place- 
ments for their child. We recognize that school personnel are legally 
required to specify the placement which they believe provides the 
maximum appropriate education in a setting with nonhandicapped 
children. However, we feel parents have the right to regular informa- 
tion on other options within the continuum of alternative placements, 
and that they understand how the child's individual needs resulted in 
the placement recommendation. We emphasize that the following rec- 
ommendation would apply to personnel in all school settings, includ- 
ing those in center schools. 

Recommendation 1 1 'I'he Department of Education should issue a policy statement 

requiring that school personnel inform parents of all options in the 
continuum of alternative placements during each individualized 
education program conference. 

Evsluation Snd Assessment Many personnel who ei^aluate the educational needs of deaf children are not 

trained or prepared to conduct ei^aluations. Many of them cannot use the 
child's mode of communication. 

Educational agencies are required to evaluate each handicapped 
child's educational needs. EHA requires thai the personnel who do 
conduct tests and evaluations must be ^^appropriately and adequately 
prepared and trained"^^ and that testing and evaluation procedures 
must be administered in the child's native language or other mode of 
communication, unless it is not feasible to do so.^^ 
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Because of the tendency to lump all children with special needs 
together, and because deafness is a low incidence handicap, the LEA 
responsible for the evaluation and assessment of its h-^ndicapped chil- 
dren often proves inadequate to the task. Evaluating a child who is 
deaf is a difficult and complex task, and a multidisciplinary approach 
is often necessary. 

Public testimony and written communications to us confirm all the 
foregoing. Parents and professionals testified that many professionals 
relied upon to conduct assessments of deaf children cannot communi- 
cate in the child's mode. This causes misdiagnosis and inappropriate 
placement. 

Apart from evaluators who lack the experience or skills to communi- 
cate with the children, another major problem is that evaluators often 
do not understand the communication and language development 
that apply to deaf children; nc r do they recognize or comprehend the 
relationship between communication and language competence on the 
one hand, and opportunity for appropriate emotional and social 
growth on the other. 

Recommendation 12 The Department of Education should monitor states to ensure that 

the evaluation and assessment of children who are deaf be con- 
ducted by professionals knowledgeable about their unique needs 
and able to communicate effectively in the child's primary mode of 
communication. 

Program Standards For those deaf students requiring placement in a special school or class, there 

IS a great need for program standards if an appropriate education is to be 
achieved. 

It is an unfortunate fact that states lack an/ educational standards 
that wonld ensure quality programs and related services, either i.i 
center schools, or in special classes within the regular educational set- 
ting. Natu: -,My, as one might expect in the absence of such standards, 
the educational programs and services .hat aie provided simply do 
not meet the children's needs. 

To offer a more concrete sense of what we find missing, we are sum- 
marizing Ijelow a set of minimum program standards that w^ere devel- 
oped by the Conference of Educational Administrators Serving th*^ 
De-uf and published in a document entitled "Framework for Appro- 
p iate Programs for Deaf Children.*'^' 
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Fcr the proper carrying out of a special educational program for chil- 
dren who are deaf, professionally qualified supervision and coordina- 
tion — as distinct from mere administrative management — are 
required. So are qualified, credentialed teachers and related service 
personnel — who should be able to count on continuity and consis- 
tency in their instructional material?, techniques, and curriculum. 
Integrated into the overall program should be the means for teacher 
in-service and staff development, as well as education for parents. 

Speech, language, and audiological services as well as guidance and 
counseling should be available as needed. An appropriate curriculum 
should be developed and implemented that includes all academic 
areas as well as nonacademic areas. Special '^urricular areas should 
include auditory and speech training, language development, and 
training in the proper use of interpreters. Nor should access to extra- 
curricular activity be forgotten. 

In sum. an educational facility and environment that provides smooth- 
flowing interaction and communication among all staff and students 
will be one that employs the modes most appropriate for meeting the 
unique needs of the individual student. 

All these criteria need to be established and modified, as well, for stu- 
dents with multiple handicaps. 

Recomr .endation 13 Department of Education should encourage states to establish 

program standards for deaf students requiring special schools or 
classes. 

Quality Education ^^^^ quality of education available to children who are deaf is poor. 

Parents, deaf adults, and representatives of major national and state 
consumer organizations testified to the Commission on the poor qual- 
ity of educational services for deaf children. 

We were frustrated, however, in our attempts to respond within the 
context of EHA. The Supreme Court explained that the requirement 
of a **free appropriate public education'' is mei when a state educa- 
tional agency provides personalized instruction with sufficient support 
services to permit the handicapped child to benefit from instruction, 
as developed in the child's lEP. The purpose of EHA was to provide 
access to programs or opportunities equivalent to the access or oppor- 
tunities provided to nonhandicapped students. EHA does not require 
states o maximize the potential of each child commensurate with the 
opportunity provided nonhandicapped children.^^ 
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What happeni in a classroom usually is determined at the local or 
state level, not at the federal level. As a result, there are limits to how 
much the Corigre>s can do to enhance quality edncational services. 

In recenc years, the stales have responded to several indictments of 
the public school system, such as Nation at Risk," by enacting 
statewide excellence-in-education statutes. Few of these even mention, 
let alone establish goals a. J standards for, special education. We are 
concerned that the excellence-in-education movement, as healthy and 
appropriate as it may be, is in danger of overlooking urgently needed 
innovations in special education, notably in the education of children 
and youth who are deaf. 

We recommend new legislation going beyond EHA. A ''Quality in 
Deafness Education" law is needed to provide incentives to the states 
to incorporate into their statutes the provisions to advance the quality 
of service., provided to students who are deaf. 

The law could include the following specific provisions to require that 
the Department of Education: 

report on achievement levels of students in special education pro- 
grams and classes, 

provide guidance to states on i_uprovements that can be made in 
center schools and other programs serving large numbers of students 
with disabilities; 

provide incentives to the states to ensure that center schools and 
other large programs supported by state and federal funds take 
appropriate and timely steps to meet minimum requireinents;^^ 
provide incentives to programs demonstrating better tnan average 
language acquisition and other academic progress; 
provide motivation for programs to achieve critical mass, to employ 
administrators and teachers with specialized training in deafness, and 
prrfessioiial support staff who meet the highest level of the standards 
recommended by the Council on Education of the Deaf: 
provide a mechanism for rapid dissemination and national publicity 
for programs demonstrating successful and innovative solutions in 
these areas; and 

establish performance standards that would be required for further 
federal assistance beyond a certain date. 

We do not believe it is appropriate for the Congress to tell states and 
local school districts how to teach children with disabilities. But, we 
do believe that the traditional role of the Congress in acting to pro- 
tect the most vulnerable among our citizens makes it entirely appro- 
priate for the Congress to exercise a -^'^gree of ''quality control" — to 
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insist, now that we have had more than a decade of experience with 
EH A, that mere access to education and due process no longer are 
enough — states must ensure that a certain minimal level of education 
is made available. 

Recomniendation 14 Congress should pass a ^^Quality in D?^^ Education" bill that 

would provide incentives to the states to enhance ihe quality of ser- 
vices provided to students who are deaf. 

AmdriCan Sign Language^^ cjuntrys minority languages, American Sign Language (ASL) 

plays a vital role in the education of children whose native language is ASL. 

We recognize that ASL is a language in vs owi7 right. Over the past 
decade, there has bf en a rapid accumulation of evidence that the sign 
languages of the world are fully developed, autonomous, natural lan- 
guages V/ith grammars and art forms all their own. Accordingly, the 
United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization has 
concluded that such languages should be **afforded the same status as 
other linguistic systems" and should play **an active part in . . . educa- 
tional programs for the deaf."'^ ASL has received particular study 
and informed scholars agree thai ASL is one of our country's authen- 
tic minority languages. Several states have recently passed legislation 
providing for the teaching of ASL in the schools on the same basis as 
other indigenous and foreign minority languages in the United States. 

A bureaucratic gap exists between the protection afforded to members of 
minority groups who use a language other than English and the protection 
grand ii to students who are deaf and whose native language is ASL. 

\lthough laws exist to prCcc^ct members of language minorities and 
persons with handicaps, those children who became members of a lan- 
guage minority because of their handicap are not protected: they have 
fallen into the cracks between two bureaucracies. Lacking the recent 
evidence that ASL is a minority language, the federal agencies 
entrusted with promoting the education and rights of minority- 
language users have so fa** dismissed deaf ASL users as merely handi - 
capped. At the same time, agencies entrusted with ensuring effective 
education for the handicapped have, understandably, dismissed the 
central educational issue for many deaf children — their minority- 
language status. Agencies have thus attempted to serve children who 
are deaf just as they serve all other classes of handicapped children 
whose education is already conducte*^ in their primary language. 

The Deportment of Education has not recognized ASL as one of the native 
languages for the purposes of the Bilingual Education Act, 
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The motivating policy and definitions of the Bilingual Education Act, 
as well as the regulations issued by the Department of Education to 
implement the act, all suggest the appropriateness of grant applica- 
tions that address the educational needs of children whose primary 
language is ASL. Indeed, such children are particularly disadvantaged 
by an English-only education; like their Spanish-speaking counter- 
parts, they are being educated in a language they are struggling to 
learn; unlike them, however, most have no familiarity with any other 
oral language and cannot hear English, which they must lea^n by indi- 
rect means. 

The federal regulations implementing the act spell out the limited- 
English-proficiency students to whom the act applies. The wording 
makes clear that children whose primary language is ASL, whether or 
not they learned it from their parents, are directly affected, included 
are: 

•'[Individuals] whose native language is other than English .... 
'Native language' when used with reference to an individual of lim- 
ited English proficiency, means the language normally used by the 
individual. If the language normally used by the child cannot be 
determined, the language normally used by the parents or legal 
guardians of the child is the child's nativt language. ''^^ 

Many of the programs under the Bilingual Education Act could potentially 
benefit children who use ASL. 

In passing the Bilingual Education Act, the Congress recognized: 

that there are large and growing numbers of children of lim- 
ited English pr^ Hciency; 

(2) that many such children have a cultural heritage which differs 
from that of English proficient persons: 

(3) that the Federal Government has a special and continuing obliga- 
tion to assist in providing equal educational opportunity to limited 
English proficient children; 

(4) that the Federal Government has a special and contmuing obliga- 
tion to assist language-minority students to acquire the English lan- 
guage proficiency that will enable them to become full and 
productive members of society; 

(5) that a primary means by which a child learns is through the use 
of such child's native language and cultural Heritage, 
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(6) that large numbers of children of limited English proficiency 
have educational needs which can be met by the use of bilingual 
educational methods and techniques . . . 

Many of the federally assisted bilingual education programs could 
have a significant impact on the educational achievement of children 
who use ASL: basic programs, academic excellence* programs, family 
English literacy programs, special populations programs, state educa- 
tional agency programs, evaluation assistance center programs, educa- 
tional personnel training programs, fellowships programs, training 
development and improvement programs, siiort-term training pro- 
grams, and multifunctional resource center programs. 

Bilingual-bicultural instruction in^^'udes: academic "subject matters" 
taught transitionally, at least in the pupil's primary language; English 
as a Second Language (ESL); the history, culture, and language arts 
of the student's minority-language group; and 4.!aerican culture and 
history. The goal is to teach the student English so that he or she can 
ultimately be educated exclusively in English without falling behind in 
other studies. This objective is met by fostering a healthy self-image, 
developing cognitive powers, creating a bridge to the child's existing 
linguistic and cultural knov ledge, and developing reading and expres- 
sive skills in English. 

Scientific studies have demonstrated that a child who is unable to use 
language fluently at home and at school is severely disadvantaged in 
cognitive development and education."^ The potential advantages of 
extending bilingual-bicultural programs to ASL-using children are 
similar to those for other language-minority children. There would be 
an infusion of new ideas and methods for teaching this minority, 
including new strategies for teaching English; improved English liter- 
acy; improved academic achievement scores; improved emotional 
adjustment; decreased need for counseling services; increased class 
size, without reduction in individualizeu attention; decreased dropout 
rates; decreased underemployment on leaving school; increased bilin- 
gual fluency of classroom teachers; teaching careers opened to adult 
minority-language users; enhanced teacher-pupil communic2tion; and 
enhanced parental communication with teachers and pupils. 

We urge that outmoded educational policy be brought into line with 
recent scientific discoveries in linguistics and psychology. It has been 
shown repeatedly that children whose primary language is ASL, like 
those who speak other minority languao^es such as Spanish or Navaho, 
are at a severe educational disadvantage in a system that disbars, deni- 
grates, and denies their primary language. It is reasonable to believe 
that the same educational remedies provided by the Congress and the 
courts for me speakers of all minority languages will benefit ASL- 
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speaking children. In any case, it is the law. Recognizing that ASI 
one of the minority languages of the country, we find it necessary to 
close the bureaucratic gap by urging that the Department of Educa- 
tion apply existing statutes and regulations, and by requesting that 
the Congress appropriate ^unds for this purpose. 

Recommendation 15 'I'he Department of Educacicn should take positive action to 

encourage practices under the Bilingual Education Act that seek to 
enhance the quality of education received by limited-English- 
proHciency children whose native (primary) language iS American 
Sign Language. 

Gbiiaudet University's The Kendall Demonstration Elementary School (KDES) and the 

Pre-College Programs Model Secondary School for the Deaf (MSSD) were originally estab- 

lished as model programs to prepare deaf students for advanced study 
and to ^^irnulate program improvement nationwide. 

Although KDES existed before 1903, KDES and MSSD w^re estab- 
lished in their present form as a result of the 1965 Babbidge Commit 
tee Report. The report deplored the lack of systematic education for 
the majority of presrhool deaf children, the limited secondary oppor- 
tunities for deaf students nationwide, the low level of educational 
achievement attained by many secondary school graduates who were 
deaf, and the low allocation of funding for research.'^ The Congress 
expanded ^he mission of GU in 1966 to include the operation of 
MSS'3 ana again in 1970 to operate KDES. The KDES Acl^« and the 
MSSD Act^' directed the two schools to **provid« an exemplary educa- 
tionil program to stimulate ^he development of similar excellent pro- 
grams throug' out the Nation." This mission was to include educating 
elementary and secondary hearing-impaired children on the GL 
campus. 

The Education of the Deaf Act of 1986 (EDA) requires that any st^te 
or local educational agt^ cy that ohces a child at KDES or MSSD be 
'-esponsible for seeing that the requirements of part B of EHA are 
met. KDES primarily serves residents from the District of Columbia 
and the surrounding Virginia and Maryland suburbs. It had an enroll- 
ment of 197 students in the fall of 1986. MSSD draws students from 
all states, but its primary service area includes the District of Colum- 
bia, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
It had an enro^Vient of 367 stu^lents in the fall of 1986. Both KDES 
and MSSD maintain the following policies and procedures: Each 
school is required to give all agency representatives every oppi^rtunity 
to participate in lEP meetings and must provide copies of any signed 
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lEP to the appropriate agency. KDES and MSSD also notify the par- 
ents and the appropriate agency any time a change in the lEP is con- 
sidered, and must receive approval fro'ii both the agency and the 
parents before makrng a change in thf lEP.^^ 

EDA further charges KDES with providing elv*mentary-level educa- 
tional facilities for individuals who are deaf **in order to prepi^re 
them for high school and other secondary study/*^^ MSSD is autho- 
rized to provide both day and residential facilities for secondary edu- 
cation to individuals who are deaf **in order to prepa^-e them for 
college and for other advanced study/'^'* In carrying out its function 
to prepare students for college, MSSD has adopted a»^ r^.dmissions pol- 
icy that stipulates '^potential students to demonstrate reading levels of 
third grade or higher/^^s GU repoits that 78 percent of former 
MSSD students continued their education beyond high school, with 
nearly one-fourth of that number completing programs of advanced 
study. 

Many elementary and secondary program^ nationwide are now successfully 
preparing academically oriented students ivhc are deaf for advanced study. 
Educators currently demand programs and products u\ 'er*pd toward other 
special subgroups within th^ deaf student populace. 

Students who are lower ach'.eiT^g academicalh\ While KDES and MSSD 
huve been preparing their students for postsecondary education and 
providing assistance to other programs to do likewise, many educators 
told the Commission they are able to serve academically oriented stu- 
dents for advanced study without reliance on the GU Pre-College 
programs They said that their present needs include programs, prod- 
ucts, technical assistance, and outreach efforts designed for students 
who are imable to achieve satis'^actory academic progress. Such stu- 
f^ents may be average or above average in terms of intelligence, but 
due to ineffectual educational practices, they are functioning at the 
first, second, or third grade levels academically. 

Students who have secondary handicaps. Citing the demographic trends 
previously discussed, many professionals expressed a need for pro- 
grams and products appropriate for students with secondary disabili- 
ties. As reported in the Annual Survey, the percentage of deaf 
children identified as having one or more additional handicapping 
conditions is about 30 percent.**' Since secondary handicapping condi- 
tions often include learning disabilities and mental retardation, special 
methods and materials must be developed to appropriately address 
the particular needs of these students. 
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Recommendation 16 



Students who are from non-English speaking homes and /or members of 
minority groups. Another subgroup that warrants special attention is 
comprised of students whose first language is noi English, ^rhe 
increase in the percentage of deaf children who are members of 
minority groups has important educational implications: 

"Many children From minority backgrounds live in homes in which 
Enghsh is less frequently used than Spanish or some other language. 
Exposure to a language different from the language used n the 
classroom . . . can be a furtner complication in the genera" language 
development of hearing impaired children."^"* 

Unique educational appioaches are obviously required to h'^'lp stu- 
dents from non-English speaking homes lear-^ English. For example, 
programs which take full advantage of ASL, using it to advance 
English language acquisition, are needed for deaf children of deaf 
parents. Minority students who come from English-speaking homes 
need educational approaches that appropriately address cultural dif- 
ferences to enhance the efficacy of their instruction. 

The Congress should amend the Edacation of the Deaf Act to set 
certain priorities at the Kendall Demonstration Elementary School 
and the Model Secondary School for the Deaf, require annual 
reports to the Congress and the President, and require an evalua- 
tion and report every 5 years by the Department of Education's liai- 
son office. 



Priorities 



Specifically, KDES and MSSD should provide exemplary programs to 
stimulate the development of similar programs across [he nation. 
These exemplary programs should be developed to meet the critical 
needs at the elementary and secondary ievels through research, devel- 
opment, training, and technical assistance. The current critical needs 
identified by tho Commission relate to the following special popula- 
tions and tlieir families: 



students who are lower achieving academically; 
students who have secondary handicaps; 
students who are from non-English speaking homes; and 
students who are members of minority groups. 

Admission criteria should be changed to be congruent with the spe- 
cial populations addressed. The mission and focus of MSSD should be 
redefined so that it remains a comprehensive program serving a wide 
variety of deaf students while admitting a student population which 
more closely mirrors the national demographics of secondary school- 
age deaf children. Materials and other product development of KDES 
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and MSSD should first address the special populations defined above 
and the special needs of deaf students in transition. 

Annual Report KDES and MS JD should submit an annual report to he President 

and to the Congress, which lists critical needs, describes programs and 
activities designed to meet those needs, and evaluates their 
effectiveness. 

Evaluation and Report Before reauthorization, or at least every 5 years, the Department of 

Education liaison office should coordinate the formation of an inde- 
pendent evaluation team of experts, including consume^^^ representa- 
tives from major organizations in the area of deafness, and 
representatives from a variety of educational programs, including 
mainstream programs. The evaluation team should provide an objec- 
tive assessment of the progress made by KDES and MSSD in meeting 
the identified critical needs. A report of the evaluation should be pro- 
vided to the President and to the Congress, including the names of 
the experts and consumers conducting the assessment, a presentatioi; 
of their findings, and the response of KDES and MSSD to the evalua- 
tion. In addition, the experts should delineate the critical needs to 
guide the programs during the next funding cycle. 
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^"^This list should not be considered an exhaustive sumnr.ary ot aH relevaiu factors which war- 
rant examination; neither does the order »n which these factois are hsted reflect the relative 
importance of each component These factors are often interrelated, 

'^^The law permits a child to participate in an If P meetirg whenever ^appropriate (20 U S.C. at 
1401(19)). In those cases where the child does not participate, the child's parents should express 
the child's placement preference 

he Department of Education issued a policy letter stating :hat an lEP for a deaf child may 
include, as related services, parent counsehng and training; e g,, training parents to use the 
mode of communication that their child uses as pari of an educational program Education for 
the Handicapped Law Report (EHLR) Binder 1978-87 EHA ^ulings/Polic) Letter, 211:399 
(1986). 

^^Drafi Recommendation 1 (52 Fed. Reg 32,733) stated* Federal policy should require that 
determmation of an "appropriate " special educational program for a child who is d^af take into 
consideration the following factors, (a) Severit\ of hearing loss, (b) Academic level, (c) Commu- 
nication needs, (d) Socrl needs, (e) Emotional needs, and (f) L.nguistic needs 

^^Emphasis in original Department of Education, Statement (Sept 29, 1987) 

^'^Department of Education, NODRl #244 (Oct 23, 1987) 

■^''Bay Area Center for Law and the Deaf, NODR2 #199 (Oct '5, 1987) 

^^'S Carmichael, Statement (Mar 17,1987) 

^220 use at 1412(5)(B) 

■^^See Board of EducaUnn v Howle\. 418 US at n 4; .4 W v Sorthwest HI School District, 813 F 2d 
158, 1G2-I63(8th Or cert dencd, 56 U S L W 3244 (1987), /?orA«^r r Walter, 700 F 2d 1058, 
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41, 43 (8th Cir \9C'>), cert denied, 461 U S 927 (1983) 

^^20 U S C. at 1412(5)(b). The Department of Education exc^ s that LRE has established two 
basic pnnciples for the educational placement of handicapped .ildrtn* The first pimciple is a 
presumption in favor of placement in the regular education environment T!ie second principle 
IS that, to the maximum extent possible, h^^ndicapped children must be educated with children 
who are not handicapped. The Department oi ^.ducation. Statement, (Mar 17, lv87) 

'^'^•34 C F R. at 300 551(b)(1) (1987) 

■^''At 300 552(a) 

^'\t 300 552(b). 

^"A» 300 552(c) 

^>t 300 552(d). 

^'^Comment to 34 C F R ^^00 5r)2(emphasis added) 
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■^^In Its 1986 report to the President and the Congiess, the Council recommended- 

''Congress should direct the Department of Education to promulgate and enforce standards for 
the application of the least restrictive environment requirement; such standards should clarify 
tiiat the primary determinant of which educational setting is the least restrictive is the educa- 
tional appropriateness of the program '* 

Toward Independence An Assessment of Federal laws and Programs Affecting Persons with Disabilities 
(1986), p 48. 

''^b S Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Standards and Guide- 
bnesfor Comphamr With Federal .^pnmrements for the Education of the Handicapped, (1986), p. 20. 

^"•EHLR. Binder 1978-87 EHA Rulings/Policy Letters, 21 1 442-4. 

^^W McChord, Statement (Mar 1 /,1987). 

^^In this regard, the Commission holds that placement decisions should not be based on availa- 
bility of curriculum and content or methods of curriculum delivery. 

^**ln support of its position on administrative convenience, the Department of Education cites 
the fo'k ing statement m the House Report on the Education of the Handicapped Act Amend- 
ments of 1986: 

**7 he Committee hc-rd testimony at the l*earings regarding the relationship between the least 
restrictive vironment provisions in the law and ddnunisirative convenience of the agency pro- 
viding spec ; eHucation and related services It is the Coinmif tee's understanding that a child's 
special education needs are the determining factors in designing an appropriate program, not the 

availability of certain services or administrative convenience . . 

EHLR Binder 1978-87 EHA Rulings/Policy Letters at 21 1 444 (emphasis added) 

Except for availability of certain services and administrative convenience, nothing in this state- 
ment supports the Department's position that placement based on curricular factors would 
always be for administrative convenience 

^''34 Cr.R. at 300 552(d). 

'^*One educator testified to the folUywing actions tijat parents took to ensure center school 
placement of their child* relocation to school districts w. ich view center school placements more 
favorably (i e , are more respectful of parents' wishes and seem more concerned for the welfare 
of the child); placement of children in guardian^^hip of a relative who lives in a more favorable 
district or state; establishment of false residencies in another district or state, and placemtnt of 
children in a religious school «;everal hundred miles away J Voss, Sf^tement (Mar 17, 1987) 



g , Springdale School District v Grace, 693 E.2d at 43 
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tional Children, What Is Md.nsfeaming?" E\,ept\(,nnl ChiUhen, Vol 43 (1975), p 174 Based on 
testimony and responses received, the Con.rnission. however, finds ♦he term's prevailing inter- 
pretation as not incleding alternative placen. ".ts 

'^'^J Voss, Statement (Mar. 20, 1987) 

''^Board of Fduration v Rowlt^y, 4t)8 US at n set 20 V S C at 1412(5). 

Maurer, President, Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, Inc in a letter 
to the Department of Health. Education, and Vv'c'Ifare (predecessor of the Department of Educa- 
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^^'^ erter from .tssistant Secr^'tary Will to David L Holmes. (Nov 30, 1987) 
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"20 U.S.C at 1401(16). 

-'^Federal funds under part B of EH A sre based on "child counts" m each slate and locality, 20 
U S.C at 1411 Under the federal allocation formula, 75 percent of the funds go directly to 
LEAs. the remaining 25 peicenl is marked for state education agencies to cover administrative 
costs and slate programs (at 141 1(c)(1)). One of the effects of the local emphasis m funding is to 
provide an incentive for slate agencies to establish their own programs rather than pay center 
schools to educate the child. As another disincentive for referral to an oul-of-districl placement, 
the local district is responsible for transportation to and from the supportive services that are 
part of the child's special education, 34 C.F.R at 300 306. Thus, the local district has a finan- 
cial interest m determining Us local program to be "appropriate." At the same lime, local dis- 
tricts undercut center schools. 

''^R. Silverslem, "The legal necessity for residential schools serving deaf, blind, and multi-hand- 
icapped seiisory-impaired children," Amencan Annals of the Deaf, \o\ 131 (1986). pp 80-84 

^'^W N Craig, and J Salem, 'Partial Integration of Deaf with Hearing Students; Residential 
School Perspectives," Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

*''34 C F R 300 340- 349(1987) 

^'■^Al 300 343(a) and 300.343(a)(3). Appendix C to the regulations (in response to question #26) 
explains ihe role of parents ar lEP ineelings* The parents of a handicapped child are expected 
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child's need for special education and related services and (2) join with the other participants in 
deciding what services ihe agency will provide lo the child. 

*''^34 C F ,\ 300 506- 513 (1987) 

^'"^Hom^ V Doe. 56 U S L W. 4091 (U S Jan 20, 1988)(N<) 86-728) 

''"American S.Kiely for Deaf Children Stateme.,l (Mar 17. 1987) 
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av. Jabilily and use of lec.inology and assistive devices, media services providing multisensory 
expcrienc's for deaf children, enriching their learning opportunities, transitional services dem- 
onstrating success in facilitating movemv»nt from school to work and lo independent living in 
the* (ommunitv. and specialized services, such as driver s education, art, ivping, and other 
aspects of a well )unded curriculum, provided effect. velv 

'^Harlan Lane contributed signiflcantlv i > the development of this section 

^ ''Consul (a lion on the Diffnnit \pfnoa(}u\ to t dm a ting ihe Deaj (Pans UN^SCX) 1985) 
'''34 C F R 500.4 (1987) 
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"20 U.S.C. 3222(1982). 

'^A. Willig, • A Meui-Analysis of Related Studies on the Effectiveness of Bilingual Education " 

'tew of Educational Research, Vol. 55 (1985), pp. 26^ ^'7. For a rev ew of literature or. the 
advantages accruing to deaf children from homes in which family -embers sign, see M. Rodda 
and C. Grove, Langua re, Cognition and Deafness (Hilsdale, N.}.- LEA, 1987). 

'^The House report accompanying the M 5D Act cited the Babbidge findings of "significant 
inadequacies in the educational services for the deaf, particularly noting the lack of a genuine 
secondary school program for deaf persons," H R. 2214, 91st Cong 2d sess. 2, reprinted m 1966 
U S Code & Admm. News 3527 and 3528 

^^Pubhc Law 91-587, 84 Stat. 1579 (1970). 

^'Public Law 89-694, 80 Stat. 1027 (1966). 

^^Gallaudet University, NOl #275 (June 12, 1987) 

^^20 USX. 43lI(a)(l)(Supp IV, 1986). 

^^At 4321(a) 

^^Gallaudet University, NOl #27b (June 12, 1987). 
"^^Gallaudet Unucrsit), Statement (Mar 1987). 
^'Wolff and Harkins, "Mult -handicapped Students " 

^^A N. Schildroth, "A Look 1 ito the Future What Will Students Be Like?" Perspectives 
(Nov./Dec. 1986), pp 19-21 
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Summary Th ere has been a significant upturn in postsecondary education for 

deaf persons since the 1965 Babbidge Committee Report, when col- 
lege education was available primarily at Galla,.det University 
(GU) (then Gallaudet College). The upturn began during the late 
1960's when new legislation established the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf (NTID) and four Regional Postsecondary Education 
Programs for the Deaf (RPEPD^). Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 

Act also sparked a proliferation of college programs nationwide at 

least 145 of them educating 7,031 students, with over half of the stu- 
dents attending rhe federally supported programs, according to the 
19S6 College Gwde, rr r 5 

Our first concern in the postsecondary area focuses on the new pro- 
grams established because of section 504. Though the impetus for 
most of the new programs um section 504, it turns out that very few 
of them may actually offer the range of supportive services required 
to allow us to consider them in effective compliance with section 504. 
V'/e al^^o note that the RPEPDs cannot offer a full range of educa- 
tional options, par:!y due to budgetary constraints. One suggested 
remedy would be to expand the role and funding of the regional pro- 
grams by offering a continuum of diverse programs from vocational 
training to adult education, which would answer the needs of all deaf 
students. This expanded role would provide a critical mass of stu- 
dents, which allov/s better and more varied supportive services and a 
r ore successful ' mcational outcome. The regional programs would 
also provide technical assistance to other institutions in improving 
cheir supportive sen ices to deaf students. 

We aiso recommend that a fifth RPEPD be established in the south- 
west region of the United States to remedy the inequitable geographi- 
cal distribution of the current regional programs. In addition, we 
recommend a 5-year funding cycle to replace the current 3-year cycle 
which w ild permit greater program continuity, better planning flex- 
ibility, a 1 more security for administrators, faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents. Th ^ awards should still be made competitively, based on merit. 
Finally, the host institutions of the regional programs should drop 
out-of-state tuition requirements. 

Our second concern centers around the serious lack of rehabilitation 
training and related services for an estimated 100,000 deaf adults of 
all ages who are unemployed or severely underemployed in the 
United States. Therefore, we recommend that one comprehensive 
center be established in each of the 10 federal regions. 

Other issues revolve around the need for the Department of Educa- 
tion to take a more active role in egard to the substantive content 
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and quality control of the federally supported national and regional 
programs, the value in eliminating federal subsidies for foreign stu- 
dents, and the importance of including a majority of deaf persons on 
the governing boards of these institutions. 

Higher Education— Progress 
and Problems 

Phenomena Influencing the Growth Programs and enrollments in postsecondary educational programs for stu- 
Of Postsecondary Education for Deaf dents who are deaf have increased dramatically in the past 20 year^ 
Students 

Various legislative mandates enacted during the 1960's and 1970's, 
the rubella (German measles) epidemic of 1963- , and other demo- 
graphic and social trends — each in its own way — have been responsi- 
ble for the great increase in postsecondary programs and enrollments 
for students who are deaf nationwide. 

The first phenomenon to influence postsecondary opportunities for 
deaf students was the passage of a series of laws during the 1960's 
and 1970's. In 1968, NTID was established at the Rochester Institute 
of Technology as the first national program for deaf students pursu- 
ing technical and vocational degrees. One year l?ter, four Regional 
Postsecondary Education Programs for the Deaf were begun at Cali- 
fornia State University at Northridge (CLUN), Delgado Community 
College in New Orleans, St. Paul Technical Institute (St. Paul TI), 
and Seattle Community College (SCC^, for deaf students pursuing a 
variety oi degrees, including vocational, technical, and liberal arts 
degrees. In 198S, funds were transferred from Delgado Community 
College to the University of Tennessee Consortium. 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 sparked a proliferation of col- 
lege programs sennng students who are deaf as well as students with other 
disabilities. 

Se )n 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, requires 
thd jniversities and colleges provide support services to enable quali- 
fied individuals with handicaps to participate in or benefit from a fed- 
erally assisted program. • The College and Career Programs for Deaf 
Students — 1986 {College Guide) reveals a great increase in the number 
of colleges and universities around the coun::ry offering support ser- 
vices (e.g., interpreters, tutors, notetakers, personal and vocational 
counseling, and special classes), increasing from six programs in 1964 
to 145 in 1985 (see figure S.l).^ Th^^ growth in postsecondary pro- 
grams is most striking in state ^nd local colleges where support ser- 
vices were established in an attempt to meet section 504's 
requirements. 
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Source B Rawnngs. M Karchmer andj DeCaro, "Poslsecondary Programs for Deaf Students at the 
Peak of the 'Rubella Bulge' " American Annals of the Deef, Vol 132 (Mar 1987) 

The second phenomenon influencing postsecondary programs for 
deaf students was the rubella epidemic of 1963-65. Because of its 
effect on pregnant women, the epidemic caused approximately 6,000 
to 8,000 more children to be born deaf during the 3-year period than 
in previous years; and so the 1980's have seen a temporary increase 
in college enrollment of students who are deaf.^ 

For f^ll lb35, the College Guide listed 145 programs enrolling 7,031 
full- and part-time students/ A recent study indicated that this is a 
21-percent increase since 1982— just before large numbers of rubella- 
deafened students entered postseconaary programs/' It is estimated 
that by 1990, the influx of these students will be fully accommodated 
and enrollments will stabilize. 

Program Size The programs listed in the College Guide include vocational/technical, 

2-year technical, 4-year technical, 2-year liberal arts, 4-year liberal 
arts, and graduate programs. The majority are small programs — 61 
percent enrolled fewer thc^n 20 full-time students who are deaf. Only 
five programs— GU, NTID, CSUN, St. Paul TI, and Los Angeles 
Trade Technical College — consistently reported enrollments of 100 
or more students (see figure 3.2).^ 
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Figure 3.2: Size of Programs for Students eo Numb«r of Programs 
Who Are Deaf, 1982 and 1985 




Siz* of Programs 



1982 Full-Time Enrollment 
1985 Full-Time Enrollment 



Geographical Distribution 



Size of programs is based on *he number of deaf students enrolled full-time, one program in 1 982 
and two programs in 1985 did not report enrollment. 

Source B Rawhngs. M KarchmerandJ DeCaro. Postseconddry Programs for Deaf Students at the 
Peak of the 'Rubella Bulge' " American Annals of the Deaf, Vol 132 (Mar 1987) 

There is an uneim geographical distribution of postsecondary education pro- 
grams for students who are deaf with most programs concentrated on the ea^' 
and west coasts. 

The College Guide reveals that these programs are located in 35 states 
and five Canadian provinces with concentrations on bctfi coasts (see 
figure 3.3)/ California alone reported 32 programs. Although the 
western region has the most programs, the southern region enrolled 
the largest number of full-time students (2,395), mainly because of 
the presence of GU, which claimed the largest enrollment for all 
schools (1,517).^ The northeast region enrolled the next largest 
number of students (1,494), with the majority (i,296) at NTiD.' 
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Figure 3.3: Number of Programs for 
Students Who Are Deaf by Qeogr^phical 
Lr cation 




West (52 programs) 
3% 

Canada (5 programs) 



Northeast (14 programs) 



- North Central (31 prr grams) 



South (43 programs) 




Source B Rawlings, and S King, "Postsecondary Educational Oppcrtuniaes for Dea* Students " in A 
N Schtldroth and M A Karchmer, (ads ) Deaf Children m America (Se.n Diego, Calif College Hill Press, 
^36) 

Another national survey has pointed out that enrollments for post- 
second? ry programs increased dramaticall' in the midweste^-n, south- 
ern, and wesfern regions of the United States during a lO-yc^r period 
from ^972 to 1982. Enrollments increased five-fold in thr south, rnp- 
led in the midwest, and doubled in the west (see figure 3.4)J^ 

Poor Progrim Quality Many of the new postsecondary progr^^his do not adeiicat^.j meet the ri/rds of 

college students who are deaf 

We received testimony regarding the crit^^iia needed for a quality 
postsecondary education for students who are deaf. Suggested criteria 
generally supported the rnnciples proposed by t\ie Conference of 
Ed.icational Administrators Serving the Dea' (CI ASD), which 
inciuQt: a balanced and qualified faculty, a full range of SMppoit ser- 
vices, ant' a minimum number of students This last criterion is often 
refeired :o as critical mass — the concept that it is easier and more 
cost effective to provide support services when tliere is a minimum 
number of deaf students. CEASO believes that adoption of their prin- 
ciples oy postsecondary programs with deaf students would help 
ensure that the students would have equal access to all educational 
opportunities withm the programs, including opportunities for devel- 
oping psychosocial skills and assuming leadership positions, both ir 
and out of the classroom. However, only swi/ three (43 percent) of 
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Figure 3.4: Regional Dlatribution of ^ 200 Numb«r of students 



Students Enrolled Full-Time at 
Postsecondary Programs for Students 
Who Are Deaf, 19/^2 and 1982 




Northeast South Midwust West 

Regions 



1972 Federally ^undei Established Progr ms 




1982 Federally' Funded Established Programs 



1972 Postsecr id£ir/ Pro^ram^ 
1982 Postsecondary Program3 

Federally funded programs in the nortfieasl include NTID, in the south. Gallau'i^t and Delnado. in the 
nnidwest, 1 1, and in the west, CSUN and Seattle 

Soi'xe B Rawlingsand S King, "Postsecondary Edjcational Opportunities for Deaf Students ' In A N 
Schildroth and M A Kaiohmer (eds ) Deaf Children in America (San Diego, Calif College Hill Press, 
1986) 

the programs listed in the College Guide generally comply with the 
CEASD principles.'' 

As .^or efforts to provid" adequate support services, the College Guide 
shows that programs with 10 or fewer full-time deal sNvlents pro- 
vided interpreters and notetakers, but few other i !rvice>. In progr; ms 
with betv/eeii 1 1 to 20 studei. ^, 28 percent offered no peer tutoring, 
40 percent had no personal counselors who could communicate wUh 
the students, 62 percent had no vocational counselors who could do 
so, and 78 percent had no special classes (i.e., remedial classes in 
Ei^i'lish and math).''^ 

J' contrast, all programs with 31 to 50 deaf students had paid inter- 
preter>, 80 percent had vocational counselors, and 73 percent had 
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ptrsonal counselors who could communicate directly with the stu- 
dents.'^ However, 40 percent had no special classes, 33 percent had 
no dinical speech and hearing services, and 20 percent had no paid 
notetakers. 

Fuither evidence that some programs may not be meeting the needs 
of these students is indicated by an increase in students who trans- 
ferred to the federally supported programs from other programs dur- 
ing the mid-198C's. For example, sti'dies conducted by NTID show 
that the percentage of new i udents applying for transfer to NTID 
from other programs has increased from one in five applications to 
one in three over ihe past three years. Many students cited inade- 
quate support services as one reason for transferring to NTID.'^ 

Attrition rates for postsecondary settings also raise questions about 
the quality of the smaller programs. Conservative estimates put these 
dropout rates at 59 percent for deaf students pursuing certificati;s 
and diplomas, 79 percent for those studying for associate degrees, 
and 71 percent for baccalaureate candidates. These lates exceed the 
national averages for hearing students pursuing associate degrees (61 
percent) and baccalaureate degrees (48 percent).'^ 

In the .ollowing section on regional postsecondary programs, we sug- 
gest their role be expanded is order to (1) provide a wider range of 
educational choices, from vocation^il training to adult and continuing 
education, and (2) strengthen rhe special support services provided by 
these regional programs and other programs in the regions. The rec- 
ommendations address the lack of suffrient educational opportunities 
ard the prevalence of inade jate su >port services. 



Under the prto'^nt regional F^ructure, none ot the regional programs 
off :rs a continuum of educarional programs from vocational/techni- 
cal certificates to barcalaureate degrees in liberal arts and technical 
subjects We received many complaints about students being denied 
equal opportunity and access to diverse options because of their geo- 
graphical location. For example, somv'one Lving in New Mexico want- 
ing vocational tiaining might have to attend an affiliate sciioc! of the 
Tennessee Consortium, 2,000 mi.es away; sin;Uarly, a student froPi 
Iowa wanting to enrol! in a baccalau/eate program might have to 
attend CSUN, 1,500 miles away. 



Federally Supported Regional 
Postseconder/ Programs — A 
Workable Sr^lutlon for Educa- 
tbnai 0"^ oortunity 



Due to the limited funding and current stricture of the 'regional postsecon- 
dary programs, the present system docs not provide a broad range of pro- 
grams and appropriate support senncesJ' 
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Figure 3.5: Federal Support for 
Pottsecondary Education 



We are also concerned about the limited funding provided to the 
region-1 programs. As shovvn in figure 3.5, slightly more than $2 mil- 
lion for fiL,cal year 1986 was appropriated to the four RPEPDs to edu- 
cate 574 students. GU and NTID were appropriated approxiirately 
$71 million to educate nearly 3,500 students and provide relaced ser^ 
v'C^s, such as research, outreach, and continuing education for con- 
sumers and professionals. 




3% 

Regional Postseoondary Education 
Programs for the Deaf'-$2 million 



Gallaudet and NTID-$71 million 



vSource Department of Education, Justification^ of Appropnatnn Estimatos for Commi.tfes on Appropn- 
atfons, Vol 1 (Fiscal Year 1988) 



The meager funcing of the regional programs has two effects. First, 
the programs cannot serve as many students as they might, and, sec- 
ond, the educational services at each program are generally limited 
and students wisiiing to pursue a particular kind of curriculum riiay 
have to travel long distances to find the education they desire. We 
' elieve that increased funding for the regional programs wouid allow 
them to provide a vader range of educational chuic-s than they .:an 
now offer. The regional pre ^-ams receive a greater share of their 
total educati- ^-^i funding from state and other soirees than do GU 
and NTID. Feaeral funding at these regional programs generally 
leverages state funding. Figure 3.6 illustrates the federal share the 
RPEPDs received foi tne 1984-^85 school year. 
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Figure 3.6: Federal Share of Total Costs 
Per Deaf Student, School Year 1984-85 



35 Dollars In Thousands 




Postsscondary Schools 

J Nonfederal Share 
H Federal Share 



Source U S General Accounting Office. Deaf fduca//on Costs and Student C^.ractenstics at Feder 
aHv Assisted Schools (GAO/HRD-86-BR, Feb 14. 1036) 

The director for the St. Paul TI program described consequences of 
the current budgetary allocations: 

**Deaf students are being denied opportunity for postsecoi. ary edu- 
cation because of funding limitations. St. Paul TI has eliminated the 
Summer Preparatory Quarter because of funding limitations ... St. 
Paul TI has reduced the number of entering students during the 
Fall, Winter, and Spring Quarters because of funding limitations.**^^ 

We believe the regional programs are generally doing an admirable 
job considering their limited resources. We recommend thai more 
money go to each program for the purpose of expanding the pro- 
grams to provide a fuH range of education-^ choices within their 
regions. If the current host institutions are unable to provide the full 
range of educational programs, including vocational, community col- 
lege, and ^-year degree programs, they could enter into cooperative 
?igreemenis with nearby institutions to do so. We believe the RPEPDs 
<^ould then provide technical assistance, in-service training, program 
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evaluations, and record keeping and serve as resource centers to these 
other programs in providing a continuum of educational options. In 
this way, the problems associated with limited funding can be 
addressed through the establishment of more appropriate program- 
ming and the enrollment of more qualified students. 

Such in expansion of the regional programs' role w^ould also allow 
them and their affiliate colleges to provide a greater ciitical mass of 
students within the metropolitan areas served. Educators generally 
agree tiiat some minimum number of students who are deaf — the 
critical mass concept mentioned earlier — are needed at one location 
to make it cost effective to provide a wide range of support se^-vices. 
This creates a much more useful experience for the students as well 
as a more cost-effective program for the regional programs. This 
expansion would also provide greater opportunities for students who 
are deaf to be integrated into the academic environment of any affili- 
ate school. However, we do not iavor a far flung grouping of schools 
with inadequate support ser/ices. 

We believe that with enough money, these programs could also pro- 
vide technical assistance to other institutions outside of the metropoli- 
uan area served by the regional programs, including advice and help 
in locating interpreters and other needed professionals. We emphasize 
*hat this recommendation does not absolve any university or college 
of the responsibility to provide support services to any student who is 
deaf, as required by section 504 of ihc Rehabilitation' Act of 1^73. 

1 he Association on Handicapped Student j-ervice Programs in Post- 
secondary Education notes that limited funding does prevent many 
programs from providing needed support services: 

"As enrollment incre acs in mainstream programs, funds providing 
support services are being stretched beyond individual program 
capabilities. Sufficient financial and personnel resources are not cur- 
rently available to leet the demand ... the --'ality of these support 
services varitrs significantly between program^, i encourage this 
Commission to address the needs of postsecondary programs which 
are now struggling to meet this inrrc^^^ed demand but without 
incTcases in per^'^npel and/or fu^ is."''* 

We recognire the major accoi/iplishment of section 504 of the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 19/3. But we i nderscore the need of p-^rticipating 
colleges and universities to try harder to comply with its requirements 
in serving students who are deal. With technical assistance from the 
RPEPDs this goal is more likely to be achieved. 

Thr southwestern section of the country does not have a regional program. 
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Figure 3.7 illustrates the current concentration of the RPEPDs. 
There is an uneven concentration of the RPEPDs on both coasts, 
despite the increased enrollments in the midwest, south, and west. Me 
recommend that an additional RPEPD be established ir the southwest 
portion of the country, and that the Department of Education, in 
implementing this recommendation, add criteria for the regional pro- 
grams to serve the northeastern, southern, midwestern, southwestern, 
and western sections of the United States. This recomn^iendation 
includes the stipulation that any institution applying for RPFPD status 
should be considered only if it provided evidence that there is a suffi- 
cient populace in its region. 

Cur recommendation to establish an additional regional program in 
the southvvest has been supported by rehabilitation and education 
agencies and .chools in Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
The Deputy Director of the New Mexico Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation s^ld: 

"There is an interpreter shortage all over the state and the pro- 
grams ar? seemingly fragile due to this shortage. Many of these 
prevocationally deaf students have chosen to be near their home 
bace instead of attending a program with good support services 
because of the distance and family concerns. An RPEPD in the 
southwestern region in the U.S. would expand these students' 
options should they need consistent suppo 't services. "^^ 

The RPEPDs are required by their host institvtions to charge out-of-state tui- 
tion to students who do not reside in the states where the regional programs 
are located. 

Several progra*" reported that reductions in rehabilitation monies 
limited many Vocational Rehabilitation agencies to paying only in- 
state tuition for a deaf student^s college education. The RPEPDs are 
federally funded piograms and should be equally available to students 
who are deaf throughout the region served. For this reason, we rec- 
ommend that a waiver of ou*-of-3tate tuition charges be required of 
RPEPD grant recipients. Many respondents agreed with this draft 
recommendation. 

For example, the director of CSUN's RPEPD supported the tuition 
waiver and indicated that ^^preliminary inquiries have already been 
made concerning the possibility of obtaining a waiver of out-of-state 
fees for all hearing impaired students from states outside of 
Caiifornia.*'^' 

The current 3-year funding cycle has been detrim.mtal to the growth and 
quality oj the RPEPDs. 
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Figure 3.7: Location of Schools (GU. NT"^. and 4 RPEPDs) 




GU ~ Gallaude! Umversily 

NTID — National Technical inst'tole fo^ Dea' 

UT — University o1 Tennessee Consortium 

Tl — St Paul Technical institute 

sec — Seattle Community College 

CSUN ~ California Slate Un.versity of Northndge 



Scj.^p US Genera! Accounting Office. Dea^£cywca//on Costs and Student Characteristics at Feder- 
ally /\ .^/67cc^Sc/)oo/s (GAO/HRD-86-64BR, Feb 1986) 

The regional programs assert that the current 3-year funding cycle 
diverts time and effort fron the provision of quality se^»''ces in order 
to prepare progress reports. The cycle ah o affects the v .ality of thesf 
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progra.ns in a number of ways: it does not allow for long-range plan- 
ning; it fails to assure personnel of long-term employment, thereby 
promoting low employee morale; it cannot guarantee that a program 
will still exist when the student is ready to graduate; and it does not 
allow for continuity of programming fi o.n year to year. These multi- 
ple uncertainties -"ffect administrators, faculty, staff, and especially 
students. 

We received numerous comments about the proL.ems inherent in the 
current 3-year funding cycle. For example, the director of the St. 
Paul Tl program noted that: 

"Open competition wreaks havoc with che delivery svstem in terms 
of assurances for students of continuous support for the duration of 
their training programs. Staff is adversely affected by job insecu " 
which includes a history of staff receiving formal iay-off notices 
pending the outcome of the Open Competition piocess."^^ 

We agree that these comments illustrate a legitimate concern, bu. feel 
that some competition in 'he funding cycle should be preserved so 
that an ineffective regional program would not be funded indefi- 
nitely. We recommend changing from a 3-year to a 5-year funding 
•.ycle while maintaining the process of open competition for selection 
of the RPEPDs. ^ 

In conclusion, we find that, because the quality and kind of educa- 
tional prog ms available to students varies considerably from one 
region of the country to another— and quality programs require a 
critical mass of students— the regional programs should be strength- 
ened to reflect a wider range of educational choices throughout the 
nation. This is the best way tc achieve our goal since it is unlikely 
that most programs seeking to comply with section 504 have the fiscal 
support needed to provide complete support services. 

Recommendation 17 The C ngress should increase funding to strengthen each Regional 

Postsecondary Education Program for the Deaf by providing a 
broader range of educational options, including vocational and 
technical training, 2-yoar junior college, and baccalaureate pro- 
grams. The number of Regional Postsecondary Education Pro- 
grams for the Deaf shoul be increased to five. The additional 
pror^ram should be estabfk^hed in the southwest region of the 
United States to provide greater geographical coverage of the 
nation. 



We 
ro 



e recommend the following criteria for selecting and expanding the 
le of the Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for the Deaf: 
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1. Involvement and training of persons who are deaf as administra- 
tors, program planners, and instructors. 

2. Employment of qualified personnel who are able to communicate 
in the client's native language and mode of communication. 

3. Provision of adequate support services, including interpreters, 
notetakers, and tutors. 

4. Provision of long-term outreach to communities and schools serv- 
ing persons who are deaf. 

5. Design of programs to meet the unique needs of students who are 
deaf. 

6. Provision of in-service training on deafness to education providers. 

7. Implementatiup of a general policy to ensure greiiter acces oility 
for all students who are deaf, including a waiver of increased tuition 
charges for out-of-state students. 

8. Selection of the RPEPDs based on the geographical distribution of 
the potential student population. 

Recommendation 18 A 5-year competitive funding cycle should be established for the 

Regional Postseccndary Education Programs for the Deaf. 

Adult and Continuing EdUCa- Enrcllmem figures can be expected to rise in adult and continuing education 
tion— Needed, but Unavailable programs for persons who are deaf with the aging of the rubella bulge and 
' baby boom populations. 

Numerous studies reveal that the prevalence of deatness increases 
with age. The 1972 census of the deaf population showed i preva- 
lence rale of 370 hearing impaired persons for every 100,000 of the 
16- to 54-year-old population. The rate jumped to 1,27b per 100,000 
for persons 55 years of age or older.^^ The over 55 population will 
increase later by 6,000-8,000 as the rubella bulge population ages. 

The increasing complexity of the economy, nndenced in the shift of jobs from 
manufacturing to sennce and information-related jobs, coupled with an 
increase in th-^ number of deaf persons who hold managerial an'^ technical 
positions, will influence planning for adult and continuing educe tion 
programs. 

Many of the jobs crcited by this shift will require workers with a high 
level of literacy and an ability to assume leadership positions. Deaf 
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adults, who have an above-average level of illiteracy, will need access 
to programs that provide appropriate remediation course work to 
improve their literacy levels, and access to continuing leadership and 
technical training programs to enhance their professional skills and 
thereby achieve gi eater upward mobility. 

Earnings rise with increasing levels of educational attainment. For 
example, a national study of 1,928 deaf students who graduated or 
withdrew from NTID between 1968 and 1980 revealed that salaries 
increased with degree level. Persons holding associate degrees 
earned 43 percent more than students who did not graduate with a 
degree. Tho?e with baccalaureate degrees earned an average of 83 
percent more than those students who withdrew.^^ 

The director o^^ the Seattle Community College RPEPD asserted thit: 

'^Continuing education for deaf people and those who seek their 
services as employees is, in my opinion, the only way to addresi> the 
limited upward mobility opportunities for our deaf citizens. ''^^ 

The American Annals of the Deaf (April 1987) lists 41 institutions of 
higher education offering continuing education pro^K.ms specifically 
designed for deaf adults. In 1972 GU began services to adults who 
are deaf with the establishment of a College foi^ Continuing Educa- 
tion (CCF). Today the CCE includes Programs in Adult and Continu- 
ing Education, which provides courses and other learning 
opportunities for deaf adults. The CCE also shares ideas, resources, 
and technical assistance with professionals throughout the United 
States. During the academic \ear 1985-85. the CCE provided service 
to nearly 35,300 adults at its Washington, D.C. campus and through 
it- regional centers in California, Florida, Kansas, Massachusetts, and 
1 exas.27 

Despite efforts of GU and other institutions to provide adult and con- 
tinuing education programs, we received numerous comments that 
many adults who are deaf do nor participate in adult education 
courses. This is because, when they do, the adult education providers 
often fail to supply the support services that allow them to participate 
fully. Therefore, we recommend that the role of the federally sup- 
ported regional programs be expanded to include provision of adult 
and continuing education urograms. 

The director of CSUN's RPEPD endorsed the recommendation and 
further indicated that: 

**CSUN IS wtll known for its pioneering efforts to provide adult 
education programs for deaf persons, its efforfs go back to 1963 
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with a pilot program of 6 weeks for an average of 150 deaf atiult^ 
each week . . . Loss of funding eliminated the position of liaison 
person creating a vacuum in leadership . . . [for the adult education 
programs], T^^day there is a desperate need to resurrect adult and 
contin'^^Mg education programs for deaf persons.''^® 

Several respondents to our draft recommendation expressed concern 
that such programs wo^'ld not reach areas outside of the metropolitan 
centers the RPEPDs served: 

"I think that the emphasis of . . . [the Commission's recommenda- 
tion] should be change^' Adult and continuing education programs 
at the RPEPDs would noi be of benefit t J people living and working 
outside of the . . . RPEPD metropolitan areas. The emphasis conse- 
quently should be on making existing ABE prograirs everyv here 
accessible to deaf persons, with the RPEi Is perhaps providing mod- 
els and support for this endeavor. 

Our rec( ^mmendation addresses this concern by stipulating that the 
RPEPDs should not only provide direct adult and continuing educa- 
tion services, but also establish agreements with community colleges, 
rehabilitation agencies, center schools, day programs, and other 
human service agencies to provide technical assistance and staff devel- 
opment and, in general, serve as a resource center for other institu- 
tions that provide adult and continuing education programs. In this 
way, the RPEPDs could become truly regional programs. 

Recommendation 19 The Congress should authorize funds for each Regional Postsecon- 

dary Education Program for the Deaf to provide adult and continu- 
ing education programs within their resjictive regions and to assist 
other local educational institutions in providing such programs to 
adults who are deaf. 

The Department of Education should establish the following criteria 
for the selection of the Regional Postsecondary Education Programs 
in providing such adult education programming: 

1 . Involvement and training of persons who are deaf as administra- 
tors, program planners, and instructors. 

2. Provision of adequate support services, including mterpreters, 
notetak' , and tutors. 

3. Provision of long-term outreach and promotion to communities 
and schools serving persons who are deaf. 

4. Design of programs to meet the unique needs of adults who are 
deaf. 
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5. Provision of in-service training on deafness to adult education 
providers. 

Inadequate Rehabilitation The vast majority of postsecondary-aged der.f persons are unemployed or seri- 

Training — A Growing Problem ""^J' underemployed because appropriate rehabilitation training and related 

services are not available. 

Over 60 percent of all deaf high school students who graduate or 
drop out are not able to benefit from postsecondary education. More- 
over, an estimated 100,000 deaf people of all ages are unemployed or 
seriously underemployed due to additional handicapping conditions, 
such as deficiencies in language- performance, and related psychologi- 
cal, vocational, and social underdevelopment.'" This population of 
"lower functioning adults" increases every year by the approximately 
2,000 deaf students who leave high school and challenges the educa- 
tional system. The existence of this population and the fact that car- 
rent systems seem unable to adequately serve it led us to publish a 
draft recommendation to establish one comprehensive rehabilitation 
center in each federal region. 

There are no large federally funded comprehensive rehabilitation centers to 
serve the needs of lower functioning deaf adults, 

Duri.ig the 1970's, the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) 
partially funded large rehabilitation centers in Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Iratiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New York, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Washington. Six cen- ' 
ters provided a wide range of services, including vocational and psy- 
chological evaluation, personal and career counseling, independent 
living skills, medical and audiological services, vocational training, job 
seeking skills, job placement and follow-up, community outreach, pro- 
fessional development, and applied research. 

RSA has not funded any large comprehensive rehabilitation center 
for this population in recent years. RSA's expectation that the states 
would continue the programs without federal support was erroneous. 
Today, only a few local and regional programs operate with some 
federal, state, and private monies in Arizona, California, Florida, Min- 
nesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. Each program serves from 6 to 200 severely disabled ' 
deaf clients for an estimated VOO clients nationwide.^' 

Under the current system, state rehabilitation agencies must provide timeMm- 
ited services and, consequently, they cannot always deliver comprehensive 
rehabilitation services to a population whosp rehabiluation needs are long- 
term and intensive. 
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To quote on^* rehabilitation professional: 

**Working with these clients demands very skilled staff and often the 
fees that VR [vocational rehabilitation] agencies are willing to pay 
will not cover the cost of the multiple services needed by these peo- 
ple . If programs to serve low-functioning deaf persons were 
more dily available then this would remove an undue burden on 
other sp.'cial programs, such as community colleges and vocational- 
technical schools. 

Training in vocational and independent living skills for this popula- 
tion is costly and takes longer than other forms of assistance. There- 
fore, large comprehensive service centers are unlikely to be funded at 
the local or state level. Besides, the number of clients in some locali- 
ties (or small s.-^te) would be inadequate to justify the kind of facility 
and specialized staff needed. Thus, the regional center approach may 
be the only workable alternative. Moreover, with federal student aid 
unavailable to this group and limited Vocational Rehabilitation fund- 
ing of needed services, it is unlikely that the market place would 
respond with the needed facilities unless per capita rehabilitation 
investments were much higher than at present. 

Another important impetus for public investment is that this popula- 
tion has a history of obtaining gainful employment and achieving self 
sufficiency if appropriate comprehensive services are provided. Tiie 
federally supported programs in Arkansas, Indiana, and elsewhere, 
which were in operation during the 1960's and 1970's, reported a 60- 
70-percent employment rate for the deaf clients who completed their 
training programs. 

The director of the Southwest Center for the Hearing Impaired cites 
several added services that could be provided if enough federal fund- 
ing were available: 

"Were it not for the benevolency of the Methodist Mission Home 
[Southwest Center for tne He<.ring Impaired] program v.ould have 
become a white cross as did tht other programs funded with the 
same federal :nonies in the early 1970*s. With additional fundirtg. 
staff client ratios could be improved, more timely intervention pro- 
vided, more thorough outreach and more intensive follow-up ser- 
vices could be provided. As it stands now, abou: 50 percent of 
persons referred cannot engage in successful employment or inde- 
pendent living due to a need for these services beyond the scope 
and resources of the Center.*'^ ^ 

Many deaf students enroll in college because it is their only optit i— then fail, 

We also received numerous comments from college and university 
program administrators who testified from first-hand experience of 
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deaf persons who had been inappropriately placed in their programs 
because there was nowhere else to enroll them even though the 
probability that they could succeed in college was extremely low. 

The Department of Education opposed our draft recommendation, 
and stated: 



"It IS obvious that there would be extensive duplication of existing 
efforts already in place not only at the state but also at the local 
levels. It IS the Department's opinion that existing community-based 
services could be strengthened with !oc I and private resources so 
that those individuals who are deaf can be more appropriately 
served 



We are convinced that our recommendation does not duplicate 
existing efforts, because no federal grants currently fund comprehen- 
sive services; in fact, the level of Vocational Rehabilitation funding 
severely limits services that can be provided by local Vocational Reha- 
bilitation programs. 

Our recommendation is aimed at rewriting the long history of inade- 
quate funding and inappropriate programming for thousands of deaf 
individuals across the country who do not qualify for formal post- 
secondary education. We recommend that providing comprehensive 
service programs for this under-served population become the top 
priority for future initiatives undertaken by RSA in the area of deaf- 
ness. The members of such a well-served population would return the 
investment manyfold as they experience long-term success in gainful 
employment and greater self-sufficiency. 

Recommendation 20 The Congr-^ss should establish one comprehensive service center in 

each of the ten federal regions of the United States. These centers 
may be located in existing facilities or may be stand-alone units. 
The Commission further recommends that the comprehensive ser- 
vice centers be funded through a competitive bid process. 

To be eligible for federal funds, applicants would have to satisfy the 
following criteria: 

1. Provide comprehensive services, such as initial evaluation and diag- 
nosis, general education, counseling and guidance, vocational training, 
work transition, supported employment, job placement and follow-up, 
and community outreach. 

2. Employ qualified personnel who are able to communicate in the cli- 
ent's native language and mode of communication. 
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3. Disseminate training techniques, instructional materials, results of 
program evaluations, and public information. 

4. Delineate a method for utilizing existing community resources in 
providing such comprehensive services. 

Although the Department of Education generally oversees financial and 
budgetary matters at GL\ XTID, and the RPEPDs, these institutio7is have 
not been subject to periodic program ei'aluation or adequate program 
oversight. 

We believe a comprehensive program evaluation of the federally sup- 
ported programs is essential for effective program management. A 
1986 General Accounting Office (GAO) report on GU and NTID 
noted that the Department of Education generally restricts its over- 
sight to financial and budgetary matters, and that the only indepen- 
dent monitoring of operations was conducted by the Congress itself. 
Otherwise, the Department has not conducted any comprehensive 
program evaluation of GU, N TID, and the RPEPDs. As a conse- 
quence, the Education of the Deaf Act (EDA) of 1986 includes a pro- 
vision requiring the Department to monitor and evaluate the 
educational programs and activities as well as the administrative oper- 
ations of GU and NTID. The RPEPDs are authorized under the Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped Act, not the EDA, so were not included in 
this evaluation requirement. 

Liaison Office The liaison officer and the advisory boards of the sixfednally supported 

institutions do not provide ei^aluative or direct information to the Jederal gov- 
ernment regarding the programs or fulfilment of their missions. 

In addition to the section in EDA requiring the Department of Edu- 
cation to monitor and evaluate the federal programs, there is also a 
requirement directing the Department to designate an individual as 
liaison for GL and NTID. The liaison officer has two primary duties: 
(1) lo provide intormation to the programs regarding the Depart- 
ment's efforts directly affecting their operation; (2) to offer such sup- 
port and assistance as the programs request or as the Secretary of 
Education considers appropriate. 

The original Senate bill for EDA contai-^.ed language detailing the 
duties of the liaison officer as follows: coordinate the activities of GU, 
NTID, and the RPEPDs to ensure the provision of quality education 
of deaf individuals and avoid unnecessary duplication; review and 
comment on plans and other materials submitted by GU and NTID 
relating to research and demonstrat, m activities, technical assistance, 
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and the development of instructional materials; and assist in the pre- 
paration of budget requests. 

We suggest that the term *Miaison officer" be changed to "liaison 
office" and that the office undertake the additional responsibilities 
described in the original Senate bill, including the coordination of 
program evaluations at the federally funded programs. The persons 
selected to coordinate these duties should be acknowledged experts in 
the field of deafness. 

It is our intent that the liaison office not be involved in the manage- 
ment, policymaking process, or governance of these programs. 

Recommendation 21 "^^^ Congress should amend the Education of the Handicapped Act 

and the Education of the Deat Act to direct the Department of Edu- 
cation's liaison offlce to: (1) coordinate the activities of Gallaudet 
University, the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, and the 
Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for the Deaf to ensure 
the quality of the programs and to avoid unnecessary duplication; 
(2) review and comment on workplans relating to research, demon- 
stration and evaluation activities, technical assistance, and develop- 
ment of instructional materials; and (3) assist in the preparation ol 
budget requests. 

Program Evaluation To provide greater programmatic oversight and evaluation of the fed- 

erally funded postsecondary education programs, including the com- 
prehensive service centers described previously, and in view of our 
recommendations for an expanded role for the regional programs, we 
propose that the liaison office coordinate the administration of pro- 
gram evaluations at GU, NTID, the regional programs, and the com- 
prehensive service centers. The evaluation of the comprehensive 
service centers would be coordinated by RSA. The program evalua- 
tion process described in chapter 2 of this report for KDES and 
MSSD would be included among these evaluations. 

The liaison office should contract with acknowledged experts in the 
fields of deafness, program evaluation, education, and rehabilitation 
to carry out such program reviews. 

The Department of Education agrees with the our recommendation: 

"The Department of Education concurs with this recommendation. 
Section 405 of the Education of the Deaf Act provides general 
authority for the Department to conduct this type of activity. The 
Department is considering the appointment of a group of indepen- 
dent and highly qualified professional consultants this year to 
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develop guidelines for such an evaluation. The Department inter- 
prets our evaluation authority as inclusive of GU's precollege 
programs.*'^'' 

The Director for the Tennessee Consortium expressed the following 
concern for the program review process: 

"It IS imperative that a turnover in a regional program be an excep- 
tion rather than the rule . . . The evaluation or accreditation pro- 
cess . . . [an alternative suggestion of th° Tennessee Consortium] 
can provide the safeguard needed for an oversight and can do so 
with more far reaching pay-offs and harmony than by going 
through the competitive bidding process. The bids are proposals — the 
ei'aluations are results.^*^^ 



Recommendation 22 



The Department of Education should conduct program evaluations 
at Gallaudet University, the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, the Regional Postsecondary Education Programs for the 
Deaf, and the proposed comprehensive service centers on a 5-year 
cycle, and submit a report of its evaluation with recommendations, 
including specific proposals for legislation, as it deems advisable, 
to the authorizing committees of the Congress. The evaluation team 
should consist of outside experts in the Held of deafness, program 
evaluation, education, and rehabilitation, including persons who 
are deaf. 



Gallaudet University and the 
National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf— Admission Policies, 
Hiring, and Governing Boards 

Declining Enrollments and Efforts to 
Increase Them 



It is our intent that the evaluation for the RPEPDs be conducted dur- 
ing their third year of funding and that the results be provided to the 
Department of Education during the fourth year to assist the Depart- 
ment in selecting the highest quality programs for the next funding 
cycle. For GU and NTID, the evaluation should coincide with the 5- 
year funding cycle of these institutions and the report should be avail- 
able for congressional oversight hearings before reauthorization. 



XTID has experienced declining enrollments due to the passage of the rubella 
bulge population, the general nationwide decline in secondary school-age stu- 
dents, and the increased number of other postsecondary educational options 
for students who are deaf 

Figure 3.8 illustrates enrollments for NTID and GU from 1980 to 
1987. GU experienced a brief enrollment decline in 1982 and 1983, 
but since that time enrollments have steadily increased. Officials state 
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that such increases are largely due to improved recruitment and 
retention efforts. 



Figure 3.6: Undergraduate Enrollment at 
Gallaudet University and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, 1960-87 




1980 1981 
School Yaar 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



Gallaudet University 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf 



For Gallaudst University, enrollment includes an estimated 30 associate degree students per year, 
all of whom are hearing 



Source Gallaudet Un.versity and the National Technical Institute for the Deaf (Jan 1988) 



Admission of Foreign Students l o increase enrollments, GU and NTID h ave undertaken or pro- 

posed a variety of measures including the admission of foreign deaf 
students at NTID and hearing students at GU. NTID officials believe 
that in 1990, for optimal efficiency, they will need 75 to 100 more 
students than are expected to enroll/" However, GU officials expect 
to achieve enrollment capacity in 1990 and therefore do not antici- 
pate a need for additional students. 

NTID proposes that the current policy barring admission of deaf for- 
eign students be changed. Gallaudet has admitted foreign students 
who are deaf since the early 1880's and presently has 218. Prior to 
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fall, 1983, GU did not impose a tuition surcharge for foreign stu- 
dents. From 1983 until fall, 1987, GU charged foreign students tui- 
tion rates 50 percent higher than tuition charged for American 
students. In 1987, this surcharge was reduced to 20 percent. 

In 1986-87, the total per student cost of educating foreign students at GU 
was $19,300 (instrucf^-^ , / costs plus room and board). The total federal 
subsidy for these students was nearly $2,400,000.^^ 

The Commission recognizes that the presence of foreign students 
who are deaf at GU has been desirable from a variety of perspectives. 
However, we strongly believe that federal subsidies for these foreign 
students should cease, particularly in light of the serious lack of fund- 
ing and programming available for an estimated 100,000 American 
deaf uidividuals across the country who are not receiving serxices 
appropriate to their needs.^*^ 

We published a draft recommendation that a tuition surcharge ol 75 
percent of the per student operating cost be assessed at the two insti- 
tutions. This surcharge would cover the full per student educational 
cost, after subtracting research and public service costs, which are not 
directly related to the cost of educating a student, from the total cost. 
We also recommended that foreign student enrollment be limited to 
10 percent of the student body at both institutions. 

Both GU and NTID opposed our draft recommendation. 

GU responded: 

**In light of the serious harm which would come to deaf people 
from its implementation, we express grave resc. vations about this 
recommendation . . . Establishing the very high tuition rates sug- 
gested by the Commission would be tantamount to closing our doors 
to these students.'"*' 

And NTID stated: 

"Your recommendation would prevent us from having more than 
125 foreign students on our campus at any one time. If the number 
of US students attending NTID were to drop below 1,125, we 
would have fewer than our optimum and most cost efficient level of 
1,250.'"*^^ 

NTID added that if this recommendation were adopted, tuition rates 
for foreign students who are deaf should be on par with GU's, as they 
are for American students who are deaf. (NTID and GU are required 
to charge equivalent tuition so that no deaf person will choose one 
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program over another for reasons of cost.) NTID developed a variety 
of cost reimbursement proposals for tuition and other expenses for 
foreign students, all of which would result in a continued subsidy to 
foreign students. For example, NTID proposed the use of a marginal 
cost formula, which would result in foreign students paying an 
amount equal to the increase in funding associated with the rubella- 
induced increase in federal appropriations. The effect of this would 
be a tuition of $3,320 for foreign deaf students, when the total cost 
of operating these institutions is about $24,560 per student. However, 
a portion of this total cost ^oes to research and other services not 
directly attributable to student education. Both institutions estimate 
their cost to educate their students (minus costs for research and pub- 
lic service activities) would average about $18,250 per student. We 
conclude that 75 percent of the total cost ($24,550) would more than 
eliminate any federal subsidy for foreign deaf students.^^ 

Despite the objections of GU and NTID, we still recommend that 
federal funds not be used to educate foreign students who are deaf at 
these institutions. 



Recommendation 23 



The National Technical Institute for the Deaf should be permitted 
to admit foreign students who are deaf. However, the number of 
deaf foreign students should be limited to 10 percent of the student 
body at Gallaudet University and the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf. Tuition should be increased to foreign students to 
cover 75 percent of the average per student costs at these two 
institutions.^^ 



Admission of Hearing Students to 
GU 



Since 1985, GU has allowed up to 8 percent of the baccalaureate population 
to be hearing students. 



Gallaudet has admitted hearing students to its graduate programs 
since before the turn of the century. More recently, GU has admitted 
hearing students to the associate degree program in interpreting. In 
1985, the GU Board of Trustees decided to permit hearing students 
to enter the baccalaureate programs, but placed an 8 percent cap on 
the number admitted. Hearing students are charged the same tuition 
and fees as deaf students. 

We note that there are myriad opportunities for undergraduate and 
graduate hearing students to pursue careers in deafness through GU's 
exchange and consortium programs with other area universities and 
colleges, as well as through its interpreter training program. The fed- 
eral government should not be funding the education of baccalaure- 
ate hearing students at an institution for the deaf. Because it is 
unlikely that nr.any hearing students would pay between $16,000 to 
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$20,000, a policy thai would regain the full tuition cost seems imprac- 
tical. The increase in GU's enrollments, due to recent recruitment 
and retention efforts, also do not support this policy. 

GU defended its policy: 

"We appreciate the fact that the admission of hearing students was 
a change in tradition. However, there is a need to increase the sup- 
pi) of people, deaf and hearing, whose postsecondary background 
will enable them to serve deaf people and the field of deafness in a 
professional, competent manner . . . The total number of hearing 
students . . is very small and is closely controlled and monitored. 
Fi ihermore, hearing students are not taking the places of deaf stu- 
dents . . . The hearing students are served incrementally to the 
extent resources allow. * 

Nevertheless, we recommend that the policy of admitting hearing stu- 
dents to GU's baccalaureate programs be discontinued. We believe 
that GU should maintain its original mission — to be the world's pre- 
mier liberal arts college for students who are deaf. With this recom- 
mendation we request that the Congress reaffirm CA] as an institution 
exclusively for students who are deaf at the baccalaureate level. 

Recommendation 24 The Congress should deny Gallaudet Unr/ersity the latitude lu 

accept hearing students to its baccalaureate programs. 

Employment of Persons Who Are Regarding the current level of employment of persons v, ho are d^af 
Deaf at GU, NTID, andtheRPEPDs at GU and NTID, the question arose: Are these institutions trying 

hard enough to locate and hire deaf applicants? 

GU officials reported that, overall, 25 percent of GU's employees are 
deaf. For individual employment categories, the specific percentages 
are: 

• executive positions — 18 percent, 

• faculty positions — 34 percent, 

• professional staff — 33 percent, 

• technical staff — 38 percent, and 

• secretarial positions — 7 percent. 

NTID officials said that 12 percent of their employees are deaf per- 
sons. For individual employment categories, the percentages are: 

• executive positions — 12 percent, 

• faculty positions — 12 percent, 

• professional staff — 15 percent, 

• technical staff — 20 percent, and 
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secretarial positions — 6 percent. 

CSUN reported that deaf employees constituted nearly 27 percent, 
while St. Paul TI reported 29 percent, and the University of Tennes- 
see Consortium a 15 percent rate.^^ 

In comparison, Howard University, serving primarily black students 
in Washington, D.C., reported that 87 percent of its employees are 
black. For individual employment categories, the percentages are: 



administrative positions — 91 percent, 
faculty positions — 77 percent, and 
staff positions — 89 percent. 



Wellesley College, a women's college, reported that 74 percent of its 
employees are women. For individual employment categories, the per- 
centages are: 



• administrative positions — 50 percent, 

• faculty positions — 83 percent, and 

• staff positions — 91 percent. 



staff positions — 91 percen 

We recognize that the pool of deaf applicants for positions in educa- 
tional settings is not as extensive as the pool of female and black 
applicants for similar settings; however, we be'^eve that any educa- 
tional program primarily serving persons who are deaf, particularly 
GU, NTID, and the four RPEPDs, must be strongly entjuraged to 
take aggressive steps to recruit, hire, and promote qualified deaf peo- 
ple. We acknowledge the positive efforts already made by GU and 
NTID, but recommend further affirmative action be taken to employ 
and advance persons who are deaf and who, of course, are qualified. 

One way to increase the number of qualified applicants would be to 
aggressively recruit qualified deaf persons for graduate study in their 
or other programs, Over a period of time, the graduates would 
become potential candidates for senior staff positions. That long- 
range plans to expand the graduate pool of qualified persons who are 
deaf have not been given high priority at these institutions in the past 
is inexplicable; in the future, it will be inexcusable. 

!n response to our draft recommendation, GU responded that: 

'' The relatively low participation of deaf individuais in the pool of 
qualified applicants vis-a-vis that of Howard and Wellesley is a major 
factor to consider. Overall, Gallaudet's pool of qualified deaf appli- 
cants IS roughly 10 percent of the total pool from year-to-year: and 
yet the University has increased its level of deaf employment over 
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the years to the point where one out of every fo'j 
(emphasis in the original)."'*' 



eniplcyees is deaf 



NTID fully supports the recommendation and stated that they 
^'intend to continue their vigorous affirmative action program on 
behalf of deaf and other protected classes." 

The director of CSUN's RPEPD pointed out: 



**One cannot argue with this recommend?tion. The Commissio i is 
to be congratulated on taking this position! At [the National Center 
on Deafness] the director is himself deaf. Th ee of the five top 
administrators are deaf. Three of the four counselors are deaf."'*'* 



Recommendaticn 25 



Representation of Persons Who Are 
Deaf on Governing and Advisory 
Boards 



Gallaudet University, the National Technical Institute for tho Deaf, 
and the Regional Pos secondary Education Programs for the Deaf 
should continue to stvengthen the positive efforts they have already 
made in recruiting, hiring, and promoting qualified applicants and 
employees who are deaf. 

Gallaudet's Board of Trustees has 19 members — 4 are deaf, NTID*s 
National Advisory Group has 16 members — 5 are deaf. In compari- 
son, 50 percent of Wellesley's Board of Trustees are women/'* We are 
convinced that there are many deaf individuals who are qualified to 
participate in the governing bodies of tht e institutions and we 
believe that these programs serving a special population should have a 
majoiity of members of that population guiding their policy-making 
decisions. 



Both GU and NTID oppose the recommendation. GU's response 
reflects the reasoning for both institutions: 



**As Gallaudet is a multi-purpose university, its Board of Trustees 
has evolved over the years in membership to reflect the various 
needs and interests common to a university setting . . . Current 
board members, both hearing and Q?af, represent legal, public rela- 
tions, business, technology, education, rehabilitation, and other sec- 
tors of society ... An individuaPs hearing status is only one factor 
among many in determining his or her ability to further the Univer- 
sity*« mission ... As vacancies occur, the board perpetuates itself by 
seeking to continue in this tradition by selecting outitanding individ- 
uals whose talents in their fields of interest will contribute greatly to 
the University 



We believe that deaf, deafened, and hard-of-heaiing persons capable 
of fulfilling ail of the roies and functions cited by GU are available 
for recr jitment, and that GU's and NTID s need for a variety of 
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experts among it^ board members can be satisfied if this recommen- 
dation is adopted. Furthermore, we believe adoption of this recom- 
mendation would set a positive example for other institutions 
providing educational programs to students who are deaf. Finally, 67 
percent of oui members are deaf or hard-of-hearing, including the 
Chairperson. Sinularl), both of our top staff positions are filled by 
persons who are deaf. 

Recommendation 26 The Congress should amend the Education of the De;«f Act to 

require that a majority of the membcTs of the governing and advi- 
sory bodies of Gallaudet University, the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, and the Regional Posisecondary Education 
Programs for the Deaf be persons who are deaf. 
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'29 use. 794 See34CFR 104 44(d)(1987). 

'B. Rawlings, M Karchmer, and J DeCaro, "Postsecondar) Programs for Deaf Students at the 
Peak of the 'Rubella Bulge'," Amencau Auuah oj (he Deaf, Vol 132 (Mar 1987), pp 36-42. 

^R Tr\bus, M Karthnier, P Kerstetter, and W Hicks, "The Demographic^ of Deafness 
'iesulting from Maternal Rubella." Amnicnu Anmih of the Deaf, Vol 125 (1980). pp 977-84 
Cited m B Rawlings. M Karchmer, and J DeCaro (1987) 

■^Rawlings, "Postsecondar\ Programs " 

'Rawlmgs, "Postset ondar\ Programs" 

*'Rav\hnps, "Postsecondar\ Programs " 

'Rawlings, '*Postsecondar\ Programs" 

^Rawhngs, "Postsecondary Program*" 

'^Raw lings, "Postsecondar\ Programs " 

'^'B Rawlings and S King, "Postsecondar\ Fducational Opportunities tor Deal Students " In 
A N Schildroth and M A Karchmer {^ds ), Dedf Children w Artiejica (San Diego, Calif. College 
Hill Press, 1986), pp. 231-257, 

"Rawhngs, "Postsecondar\ Programs" 

'"Rawlings, "Postsecondarv Programs" 

'^Rawlings, *Postsecondar\ Programs" 

'^National Technical Institute for the Deal, Statement (Mar 17, 1987) 

'''G Walter, S Foster, and L. Elliott, "Attrition and Accommodation of Hearing-Impaired Col- 
lege Students m the US" Paper presented at rhe Tenth National Conference of the Associa* 
tion on Handicapped Student Service Programs in Postsecondar\ Education (July 23, 1987) 

1 hese percentages assume that the rubella epidemic caused a 20-percent increase in student 
enn)!lment figures 

"'G Walter, ".Attrition." 

'"California State lJni\ersit\ at Northridge, Seattle Community College, St Paul Technical 
Institute, and the University of Tennessee Consortium are the four centeis participating in the 
RPFPDs The Department of Education currentl) awards 3-year grants based on four geograph- 
ical locations The amount of funding fluctuates from year to year and grant to grant 

'"St Paul lechnical Institute, NODRl #193 (Oct 15, 1987) 

'''Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs in Postsecondar\ Education, State- 
ment {]u\\ 1. 1987) 

'Sew Mexico DiMsion of Vocational Rchabihtation, NODRl #211 (Oct 8, 1987) 
''California State Lniversit\ at Northridge, Letter (Dec 15, 1987) 
'\St Paul Technical Institute, NODRl #193 (Oct 15. 1987) 

' ^J Schein, "Deaf Population. Demography " In J V Van Cle\e (ed ), GalUiudt't lui cyclopedia of 
Deaf Persotn ami Deafness ^New York' McGra a-HiII, inc., 1987) 

'"^G. Walter. Outcohies of Increased Access to Postsecondary hducatmn b\ Deaf Pers^nis. Unpublished 
manuscript of the National Technical Institute for the Deaf (May 1987) 
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" 'Walter, Outcomes, p 12 

"'^Seattle Communiiy College, Siaiemeni (Mar 18, 1987) 

"'Callaudet UniversH>, NOI #275, (June 1 1, 1987) rhiri\-rive percent of these people were 
de»\t adu!' , others were professionals, families, and coninainit> ser\ue prcniders 

''^California State University at Northridge, Letter (Dec 15, 1987) 

'"'Wavnc State l'niversit\, NODR2 #34, (No\ 1 1, 1987) 

^'^Unnersity of Arkansas Research and I raining Center on Deafness and Hearing Impairment, 

Comprrnenstve Regional HehahUitatton Centers for Low (L'tider) Achieiuti^ Deaj People (1971) 

^'The amount of federal funding spent on rehabilitating these clients is difficult to pinpoint 
because data on cost per client are not available by disability category The mean tost for all ch- 
ents was $1,606 for FY 1984. Therefore, the mf.»n cost ($1,606) multiplied by the number of 
deaf clients »700) results in an estimated expenditure of $1,124,200 

^'"^D Myers, Statement (Aug 3, 1987) 

^^Souihwest Center for the Hearing Impaired, Letter (Aug 27. 1987) 

^^Department of Fducation, NODR2 f^201 (Dec 30, 1987) 

^'Departnien. of Fducation, NODR2 #201 (Dec 30, 1987) 

^•"University of Tennessee Consortium, nODRI #200 (Ott 21. 1987) 

^'National IVthnical Institute for the Deaf. Telephone tonxersaiion (J^n 13. 1988) 

^^Gallaudet University, I ^lephone conversation (Jan 15. 1988) 

"^'' l his fjgure was obtained by multiplying the estimated per student cost not paid as tuition 
(minus 25 percent in non-fcdeial support) times the number of foreign deaf students attending 
Gt during the 1986-87 sthool year ($10.975/student X 218 students) 

^'M'his population was previously described under the huidequate Re'iahititntion Tiummg section 
■^'Gallaudet University, NODRI #216 (Oct 14. 1987) 

^-National lechnical Institute for the Deaf, NODRI #237 (Nov 19. 1987) 

I his amount is approximately $18,400 ($24.550/studeiit X 75) 

^^Congress has already addressed one part of our recommendation It recently passed the 
Departments of Laboi . Health and Human Services, and Fduc *Mon and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act of 1988, title HI, which will prohibit N UD from using federal funds to 
subsidi/e the tuition of foreign students, 100th Congress, Kt Session, Vol 133, Congu's^umnl 
Herotd^p Hi2712(Dec 21,1987) 

^''Gallaudet Universitv. NODRI #216 (Oct 14, 1987) 

'^''Seattle Community College did not respond to the Commission's recjuest tor information 
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^'Gallaudel University, N0DR2 #26 (Nov 12, 1987). 
^^Califorpia State Universitv at Northridge, Letter (Dec 15, 1987) 

'*'*Howard University declined to provide information regarding the composition of its Board of 
Trustees 

"^^Gallaudet University. N0DR2 #26 (Nov. 12. 1987) 
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Summary Gallaudet University (GU), in addition to its on-campus educational 

activities, has a national mission. GU's charge, through its Pre-College 
Programs, is to conduct research, develop educational materials and 
techniques, and disseminate the resulting products with a view to 
improving other educational programs for the deaf all across the 
country. 

I he Congress asked the General Accounting Office (GAO) to survey 
the Pre-College Programs — not to judge their quality — but rather to 
report what activities are carried out, how research projects are moni- 
tored and evaluated, how costs are accounted for, how well research 
results are disseminated and products marketed, and to suggest 
improvements. GAO found no satisfactory system at GU for deter- 
mining the costs of its national outreach mission as distinct from its 
on-campus education, as well as a lack of adequate internal controls 
for approving and monitoring research projects. We believe that a 
more precise degree of accountability is required when public money 
is being spent; and, moreover, that setting up a better system requires 
the kind of thinking that is bound to enhance rather than inhibit 
research creativity. We also support GAO's finding that marketing 
strategies at GU might be improved to reach a greater proportion of 
the potential ^*udience. 

The question arose with regard to both GU and NTID, about how 
research money should be awarded. We believe both institutions have 
done good research, and we want them to continue getting enough 
money to ensure a robust research program. But we cjre also con- 
vinced that competition enhances both the quality and relevance of 
research, inasmuch as it stimulates innovation and excellence in a way 
that blank-check annual subsidies do not. The level of research fund- 
ing at these institutions should therefore be maintained, or increased, 
but a National Center on Deafness Research within the GU complex 
should also be created with a research agenda set by the top research- 
ers in the field. Funding for the center would be provided from 
research funding at GU; a substantial portion of these funds would 
then be provided for competitive grants to other research 
organizations. 

We also recommend that public comment and a peer review process 
become part of research plan development and project selection at 
GU and NTID. 

Gallaudet University's Apart from its regular on-campus education of both elementary and 

Pre-College Programs secondary students, GU has a national mission as well. With its Pre- 

College programs, GU's charge is to conduct research, to develop 
educational materials and techniques, and to disseminate the resulting 
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products to improve other educational programs for students who are 
deaf across the country. The Congress asked GAO to review the Pre- 
College programs in four areas in order to: (1) describe the kinds of 
activities that make up thi? Pre-College national mission; (2) determine 
the amount of money «pent for these national mission activities; (3) 
see how well the Pre-College programs' research results are dissemi- 
nated; and (4) recommend improvements. 

To satisfy those objectives, GAO conducted field work at GU and at 
schools that use GU's products; collected information on GU's 
research projects and product sales for fiscal years 1984-86 and on 
the Pre-College programs' training and technical assistance activities 
since 1978; investigated the process followed by GU in developing 
and evaluating curricula and programs; examined GU's rationale for 
estimating the costs of its national mission activities; and critiqued 
GU's marketing approach for disseminating its products and its train- 
ing and technical assistance activities.' 

The Pre-College programs lack a satisfactory system for determining national 
mission costs. 

Because the Congress has given GU a specific charter not only to 
educate deaf students at its Washington, D.C. campus, but also to 
operate KDES and MSSD as model demonstration schools for the rest 
of the country, GAO attempted to find out what proportion of fund- 
ing was allocated to each function. In carrying out its national mission 
to stimulate excellent educational programs for the hearing impaired, 
Pre-College programs conduct activities in three areas: research, 
development and evaluation of curricula and programs, and dissemi- 
nation of products and services (training and technical assistance). 

GAO was unable to determine the exact cost of national mission 
activities from GU's accounting records. GU's financial management 
system is designed to track costs only by educational departments, 
staff offices, or major research groups. GU estimated that $9 million 
of its $19.6 million Pre-College budget was spent on national mission 
activities (see figure 4.1). 

However, these cost estimates, which reflect the relative emphasis 
placed on national mission activities versus school operations, entailed 
considerable judgment by GU. Variations in these kinds of cost esti- 
mates produce significant changes in the per-student cost of school 
ope- itions. In order for GU and the Congress to make more 
informed decisions on the management and direction of the Pre-Col- 
lege programs, a system for accumulating the actual costs and allocat- 
ing overhead to these activities is imperative/'-' 
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Figure 4.1: Estimated Costs for GU's Pre- 
College School Operations and National 
Mission (Fiscal Year 1986, Dollars in 
Millions) 




Dissemination of Products and 
ServiceS'-$3.6 



I School Operat!ons-$1 0.6 



9% 

Research"$1.8 



Development and Evaluation"$3.5 



National mission costs do not add to $9 million due to independent rounding 

Source U S General Accounting Office, The National Mission of Gailaudet's Elementary and Seccnd- 
a/ySc/)oo/s(GAO/HRD-87- 133, Sept 30, 1987) 



The Pre-College programs lack adequate internal controls for approving and 
monitoring research projects, 

GAO also found that GU failed to document the costs of specific 
research projects and lacked adequate internal controls for approving, 
monitoring, or evaluating the progress of its projects. According to 
Pre-College officials, the procedures for initiating a research project 
are informal and unwritten, but generally include the filing of an 
application containing a description of the project, its subjects, and its 
methodology. However, the Pre-College programs were not able to 
produce documentation on many of the research projects being con- 
ducted. Procedures for reviewing and evaluating research projects 
were likewise informal and largely undocumented. To complement 
any system introduced to assess the costs of the national mission, GU 
should develop written policies and procedures for approving and 
monitoring research projects dealing with the precollege population. 
Such procedures should also provide for the costs of individual 
research projects to be documented.^ 
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The P,e-College programs could increase product availability by improving 
their marketing strategies, 

GU disseminates its Pre-College piogram activities and markets its 
products largely through the GU bookstore catalog, subscriber publi- 
cations, and outreach products. GAO reported that most of the users 
surveyed found the products and services to be satisfactory. However, 
many educators indicated a need for additional materials for students 
with higher or lower than average achievement levels and for class- 
room materials that could be more easily adapted to different teach- 
ing situations. Pre-College products were reaching schools attended 
by about 30 to 60 percent of the hearing-impaired school-age popula- 
tion. Because GU relies primarily upon its bookstore catalog to dis- 
seminate product information and stimulate ^ales, GU should consider 
various strategies aimed at maximizing its use, such as revising the 
format of the catalog to make it more informative, providing courtesy 
copies of new products to subscribers, and instituting a refund or 
return policy.^ 

Therefore GAO recommended that GU: (1) establish a system to 
account for separate expenditures according to school operations or 
national mission; (2) develop written policies and procedures for 
approving and monitoring research projects that reflect individual 
project costs; and (3) reevaluate the overall Pre-College marketing 
strategy. 

We support GAO s findings and endorse its recommendations, 

Gallaudet University and the further examined the role and impact of research, development, 

N^'tiOnal Technical Institute for evaluation activities conducted by GU, GU's Pre-College Pro- 

thb Deaf grams, and NTID. We emphasize that it has not attempted to evalu- 

ate the quality of research at GU and NTID: however, it has 
considered how research, development, and evaluation projects 
should be funded and whether there has been adequate oversiqjht to 
ensure cost-effectiveness and quality. 

Competition for research dollars will enhance the quality and lelei ance of 
res'^nrch related to deafness. 

Both NTID and GU (including GU's Pre-College programs) are 
authorized by law to conduct research. Current appropriations for 
these ir titutions are about $9 million for research, development, and 
evaluation projects.'' GU receives direct appropriations from the Con- 
gress as well as some competitive federal research grants, while NTID 
receives only direct appropriations (it elects not to compete for 
research grants but is reconsidering this position). 
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Much of the stimulating research in deafness has been done at institu- 
tions other than GU and NTID. Important studies have be^.n sup- 
ported by the Department o^ Education's National Institute on 
Disability and Rehabilitation Research, notably at RTC-31, the 
Arkansas-based center, and the University of California Center on 
Deafness. Innovative work on language acquisition is under way at 
Smith College in Massachusetts, and studies on how deaf children 
learn have been conducted at the Salk Institute in California. 
Although there is significant value in having extensive research pro- 
grams at GU and NTID, other research centers, such as the Research 
and Training Center on Deafness and Hearing Impairment in Little 
Rock and Northeastern University in Boston, are currently con- 
ducting exciting and significant research on deafness and deaf educa- 
tion. We strongly support the Department of Education's continued 
funding of these research projects. 

We believe that competition stimulates innovation and excellence and 
that blank-check annual subsidies discourage both. In an era of tight 
resources, scarce funds should be made available to support the best 
research regardless of where it is performed. We also find that some 
of the research conducted by NTID, GU, and in particular, GU's Pre- 
College programs, could be made more relevant to the needs of deaf 
students nationwide. The quality of research on deafness will be 
enhanced if GU, NTID, and other research centers are allowed to 
compete for federal dollars earmarked for research on deafness. 
Accordingly we published a draft recommendation to reduce the base 
level of line-item federal funding for research at GU and NTID and 
to make the remaining money available for competitive grants for 
deafness-related research administered by the Department of 
Education. 

In response to this draft recommendation, NTID said that approxi- 
mately 3 percent of its federal appropriation is used for research and 
that its research expenditures for fiscal year 1986 totaled only 
$885,000. The present level of funding provides money to support 
the work of 20 full-time researchers. Most of the current research at 
NTID focuses on problems and needs encountered within NTID, and 
u:>es NTID students or graduates as its population base. NTID 
believes that considerable federal funding is presently available to 
support research of acceptable quality in topics specific to hearing 
impairment.^ We subs*?quently concluded that this level of research at 
NTID was appropriate and that our final recommendation should not 
result in a change in this level of research funding at NTID. 

GU representatives maintained that advances in deafness-related 
research rest more on deriving a greater share of federal research 
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funds available for handicapped research, rather than on reducing 
existing support to GU and NTID. They further asserted that a cut 
in direct funding would diminish research accomplishments and 
would also lead to a reduction in federal government support of deaf- 
ness-related research. They also stated that the research figure which 
we cited included funds for the Gallaudet Research Institute as well as 
some of the funds identified as being associated with the GU Pre-Col- 
lege national mission activities. GU further reiterated the difficulty in 
separating the cost of national mission activities versus educational 
and administrative activities.' 

It should be noted that because the Pre-College programs include 
substantial research and development activity, it is our intent that any 
rearrangement in the organization of the research function at GU 
would include these Pre-College funds. After reviewing these and 
other responses and considering other administrative and organiza- 
tional arrangements for managing deafness research, we concluded 
that the overall level of research funding at these institutions should 
be maintained (or increased). However, we still see the value in pro- 
viding money for competitive grants for deafness-related research. 

In order to promote coordination and cooperation among institutes 
and agencies that would compete for these research dollars, we pro- 
pose the creation of a National Center on Deafness Research within 
the GU complex. The Center would develop a research agenda rely- 
ing on the input of the best researchers in the field of deafness and 
deafness education. The Center would then carry out its own 
research and develop a competitive process to provide research grants 
to other research organizations. The Center should not be allowed to 
compete for the money it would distribute. The funding for the 
Center would be provided from the current research funding at GU 
and any additional amount that the Congress would provide. The 
Center would, therefore, have roughly $7.8 million (based on 1986 
figures) to carry out its program, and we believe that a substantial 
portion of these funds should be provided for competitive grants. 
The Center would also be responsible for actively disseminating the 
research findings to deaf persons, deafness professionals, and other 
interested parties. 

The natwval programs lack a mechanism for providing ovnsight of he 
research actwities conducted at both institutions. 

GAO reported that GU lacks an oversight procedure for selecting 
conducting, and monitoring research, development, and evaluation 
activities. Although GU and NTID set general reseaich priorities, 
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Recommendation 27 



Recommendation 28 



decisions on research projects occur within the organizations with lit- 
tle outside scrutiny. 

The Congress should establish a National Center on Deafness 
Research within GallsMdet University, Present funding at Gallaudet 
University for research-related purposes would not necessarily be 
increased, but would be managed by the Center. A signiHcant por- 
tion of the Center's research funds should be awarded competi- 
tively to other qualified research organizations. 

The Congress should direct Gallaudet University and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf to develop concrete research plans 
and to provide them for public comment by consumers and 
researchers. The projects should then be selected in conjunction 
with a program review process involving (principally) the best 
researchers in the field. 
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'U S. General Accounting Office. The \atio)inl Mt\sintt of GaUoiuleis tA f mental \ and Seamdan 
5rW/. (GAO/HRD-87-133 Sept ^0,1987) 

"General Accounting Office, Sntional Mtwuni 

^General Accouncing Office, Snitoual Mi\\io)i 

^General Accounting Office, Sadoeinl \ti\\wti 

'Department of Education, Letter (Dec 30. 1987) Funds alUvated at N IID and GU for 
research (1987) N TID, $1,181,000. GU, $2,658,000 Funds allocated at MSSD and KDFS 
(1986) research. $1,840,000. development, $3,520,000 

''National Technical Institute for the Deaf. \ODR . #35 (No\ 13. 1987) 

'Gallaudet Universit\, NODR2 #20 (Nov 12. 1987) 
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Summary 



Early Childhood 



There is a pressing need for establishment of nationwide professional 
Standards, as well as better training programs at almost every educa- 
tional level. 

The number of preschool-age children requiring education has 
doubled in the past decade. The push for earlier identification of 
infants and children with inpair^ra hearing, among other factors, 
foretells further increases in this population — especially becaus;^ all 
states are mandated to move ahead in this arena by 1991 if they 
expect federal funding. Some states have already begun. We urge 
other states to follow their lead, and suggest that the parents of deaf 
children be kep apprised of all programs and changes. We recom- 
mend that, as standards are set, the educational and psychological 
needs of both deaf children and their families be kept in mind; and 
that, in setting standards for early intervention, at least one expert in 
deafness should be on each of the crucial committees. 

We find that few professionals in regular preschool classes have the 
preparation or knowledge for dealing with deaf children. Children 
not exposed to deaf adults at home do not get this exposure in class 
either — though deaf adults are needed both as facilitators of learning 
and as lole models. So in our recommendations for training programs 
in this area, we underline the requirement that deaf adults be 
included. 



Elemernry and Secondary 
Education 



Here, too, uniform state standards are lacking. The Council on Edu- 
cation of the Deaf (CED) has, however, established standards that are 
widely accepted. We recommend that the Department of Education 
set up guidelines that would minimally be no less stringent than 
CED's. As for training, here again, regular educators with deaf chil- 
dren in their classes lack the knowledge to serve their needs. With 
enrollments declining in teacher-training programs, we recommend 
that new teacher-training programs be established, and some re-estab- 
lished, with a built-in requirement for aggressive recruitment, and 
priority given to qualified members of minority groups and people 
who are deaf. 



Interpreters 



Throughout the educati nal system, few people understand the vital 
importance of interpreters; often there are no policies regarding 
them, nor any certification requirements. Only two programs exist 
for training interpreters specifically for education. Among our recom- 
mendations are Department of Education guidelines for the states in 
setting standards as well as establishing and developing training and 
recruitment programs. The need applies to rehabilitation settings as 
well. We also note a critical shortage of professionals qualified to 
serve the needs of deaf persons in rehabilitation settings; therefore, 
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we recommend awarding stipends to persons wishing to upgrade their 
skills in this ?rea. 

Teacher Standards and Train- 
ing for Early Childhood 
Educational Settings 

Standards The increased enrollment of students who are deaf in preschool special educa- 

tion programs, coupled with recent EHA amendments^ creates a pressing need 
for program and personnel standards to ensure the provision of quality 
sennces. 

Despite the overall decrease in the number of children who are deaf, 
the number of deaf children under age 5 rose from 2,908 (1975-76) 
to 4,629 (1985-86), constituting a marked upward trend in preschool 
enrollments in special education programs.' The fact that the number 
of preschool-age deaf students receiving services nearly doubled over 
the past decade and will continue to increase as improved early identi- 
fication procedures are employed presages a need for more services. 
States seeking to qualify for federal funds under EHA must provide 
early intervention services to all handicapped preschool students by 
1991.2 states provide early education services, standards for per- 
sonnel and prog, ms need to be developed by parents, specialists in 
early intervention and deafness, and adults who are deaf Several 
states have already taken the initiative to develop personnel and pro- 
gram standards specifically for the provision of services to deaf chil- 
dren. We encourage other states to review these standards as they 
develop their own. As this occurs, it is important to see that parents 
have access to information about standards, so they can better assess 
the quality of individual programs. 

It is equally important that professionals knowledgeable about deaf- 
ness be actively engaged at the state level. The State Interagency 
Coordinating Council is a key body responsible for monitoring the 
quality of educational services. The Council is to be composed of 15 
members, appointed by the governor, to include parents of handi- 
capped infants or toddlers, public or private providers of early inter- 
vention services, at least one representative from the state legislature, 
at least one person involved in personnel preparation, and other 
members representing each of the appropriate agencies that either 
provide or pay for early intervention services. The Council must pro- 
vide meaningful and expert advice and assist the lead agency to 
develop and implement the policies constituting the statewide system 
of early intervention programs. The Council will also prepare and 
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submit an annual report to the governor and the Secretary of Educa- 
tion on the status of early intervention programs operating within the 
state. ^ 

Recommendation 29 The Department of Education should require sUte educational 

agencies to conduct statewide planning and implementation activi- 
ties, including the establishment of program and personnel stand- 
ards that specifically address the educational and psychological 
needs of families with young children who are deaf. Individuals 
working with young deaf children and their families should be pro- 
fessionally trained in the area of deafness and early intervention. 

Recommendation 30 The Department of Education should suggest that at least one mem- 

ber appointed to each State Interagency Coordinating Council be 
knowledgeable about deafness. 

Training professionals have the specific knowledge and training required to sue- 

cessfully sen>e young deaf children and their families. 

In the area of early intervention, most of the individuals who now 
work with young deaf children have been trained as teachers for the 
school-age deaf population, as communicative-disorder specialists, as 
early childhood/special education teachers, or in other fields. They 
need specialized training to serve preschool-age deaf children and 
their families. Personnel who staff early education programs require 
extensive competence and skills if they are to provide effective, high- 
quality services. There are very few personnel training programs in 
the United States that include in their curricula such necessary com- 
ponents as assessment and diagnostic teaching techniques with infants, 
hearing-aid selection and placement with infants, referral criteria and 
procedures, the development of listening skills, prelanguage and lan- 
guage development, and the counseling and teaching of parents. 

The inclusion of deaf adults trained as facilitators in early childhood pro- 
grams would provide deaf children and their parents an opportunity for early 
and frequent contact with deaf role models. 

Many deaf children do not have the opportunity to associate with 
deaf adults at an early age; likewise, many parents of deaf children 
have no prior experience with or understanding of deafness. The 
infusion of deaf persons who are knowledgeable about their hearing 
loss and trained to work with parents into home and school educa- 
tional settings would provide wonderful opportunities for deaf chil- 
dren to be exposed to deaf role models. The participation of deaf 
persons in this critical capacity would also serve to introduce parents 
at the earliest possible time to persons who are deaf, thus allaying 
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some of their concerns about the future of their children. Parents 
could then focus on constructive intervention and parenting and at 
the same time develop higher levels of communication skills with the 
help of trained specialists who are deaf. 

Recommendation 31 ^he Department of Education should ensure that grants for person- 

nel training be targeted to personnel providing special services, 
preschool, and early intervention services to deaf children, from 
birth to age 5, and their families. Training should also be provided 
to adults who are deaf to prepare them to work as facilitating team 
members in local intervention programs. 

EHA authorizes grants for training personnel who provide special 
services as well as preschool and early intervention services/ The 
authority for special project grants was expanded to include in-service 
training of personnel who provide early intervention services. Amend- 
ments to section 632 authorize g.ants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the purpose of establishing and maintaining preservice and 
in-service programs to prepare personnel for work with handicapped 
infants, toddlers, children, and youth, consistent with a state's person- 
nel needs. 



Teacher Standards and Train- 
ing for blementary and Sec- 
ondary Educational Settings 

Standards 



The absence of uniform standards among states for professional training and 
preparation creates disparities in the quality of services provided to students 
who are deaf 

State certification regulations and program standards influence both 
the availability and quality of teachers. Certification standards are 
currently developed and enforced by each state education agency and 
can be categorized as follows: (1) those that call for a specific number 
o^ credit hours in specified deafness education subject areas; (2) those 
that mandate a specific number of semester hours in deafness educa- 
tion from an approved program without indicating what subject areas 
must be covered; and (3) those that simply require a teacher to com- 
plete the deafness education program of an approved college or uni- 
versity without specifying semester hours or required areas of study.'* 

The Council on Education of the Deaf (CED) has established widely accepted 
standards for professionals m the field. 
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CED is a national organization that serves three major groups of edu- 
cators and professional personnel engaged in the education of hear- 
ing-impaired students: the Alexander Graham Bell Association, the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and the Conference 
of Educational Administrators Serving the Deaf. 

CED has set v ' '-^ly accepted standards for teachers of deaf students. 
These standar .i require that teachers have skills which allov; them to 
identify and ^luate the general education needs of all hearing- 
impaired children. They must also develop special abilities ir at least 
one level or area of specialization such as parent-infant education, 
early childhood education, elementary education, secondary educa- 
tion, vocational education, and education of multihanuicapped deaf 
students. In addition to the certification of teachers, CED has 
expanded its program to include the certification of supervisors of 
instruction, administrators, and psychologists. 

Standards set by CED do not endorse any one method, combination 
of methods, or particular philosophy of teaching. Of the 79 teacher- 
training programs in existence, 28 are not certified by CED. 

Since diverse methodologies are employed to instruct students who are deaf, 
many teachers lack skills in the specific communication approach used within 
their particular program. 

Although instructional practices and communication methods may 
vary from program to program, a common factor that should be pres- 
ent in every program is consistent and complete language input. 
Graduates of teacher training programs often do not have the neces- 
sary communication skills to allow them to serve as language models. 
For example, despite the fact that the majority of programs serving 
deaf students now use sign language communication, teacher-training 
programs may have few or no requirements concerning the level of 
sign proficiency that teachers need to work effectively in those pro- 
grams. In a national survey on attitudes toward sign language commu- 
nication, teachers consistently reported discomfort with their own 
signing performance and an inability to comprehend the sign commu- 
nication of their students.^ Thus, it is not uncommon for students to 
be more proficient at sign language than their teachers. Additionally, 
many existing teacher training programs do not provide instruction in 
a variety of methodologies such as cued speech, oral, and auditory- 
verbal approaches. In addition, because of the key importance of 
English language development, psycholinguistics should be a required 
area of study. 
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Recommendation 32 



Recommendation 33 



Training 



Recommendation 34 



The Department of Education should provide guidelines for states 
to include in their state plans such policies and procedures at least 
as stringent as those set bj the Council on Education of the Deaf, 
to ensure that profession's in educational programs for students 
who are deaf are adequately prepared and trained. 

The Department of Education should require states to ensure that 
persons employed to te^ch in special education programs demon- 
strate competence in the instructional practices and communication 
methods utilized within those programs. 

Regular education teachers who have a deaf child in their classroom often 
lack appropriate preparation and assistance to serve that student. 

Working with deaf students who are being educated in a mainstream 
setting requires special skills. Although a growing percentage of deaf 
students are being educated in regular classroom settings to some 
extent, teachers often have no prior experience in teaching them. In 
many states, regular classroom teachers are required to complete just 
one introductory college course in special education that only margin- 
ally addresses the topic of deafness. Personnel preparation programs 
are not available for many support personnel needed to maximize the 
effectiveness of mainstream teaching. Current CED standards do not 
delineate skills in the area of collaborative teaching. Teachers who 
work with only a small number of deaf children also lack technical 
assistance and support. 

Enrollment declines in teacher-training programs document a need to recruit 
qualified persons into the field of deaf education. 

The lack of federal funding for teacher training and preparation pro- 
grams has a negative effect not only on the quantity, but also on the 
quality of such programs. In 1986, there were 79 teacher preparation 
programs with a total of approximately 787 graduates. Federal sup- 
port since the 1960's made 60 percent of these programs possible. 
Nationally, enrollments in training programs for teachers of students 
who are deaf are declining. Forty-five percent of these programs 
report a decline in the undergraduate enrollment during the past five 
years, while 33 percent of the graduate level programs report a 
decline for the same period.' 

The Department of Education should require states to ensure that 
regular classroom teachers serving students who are deaf in their 
classes receive the necessary technical assistance and training to 
meet the special educational needs of the students. 
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Recommendation 35 T^^^ Congress should re-establish federal support for teacher prep- 

aration, including the recruitment of highly qualified applicants in 
the field of education of the deaf. Priority for fellowships to quali- 
Hed applicants should be awarded to members of minority groups 
and persons who are deaf. 

Interpreter Standards and 
Training for Educational 
Settings 

Standards // is vitally important to students who are deaf that only interpreters possess- 

ing appropriate qualifications be employed in regular educational settings. 

The Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf (RID), a national certifying 
organization for interpreters, has established guidelines for profes- 
sional interpreters but has not established special provisions for educa- 
tional interpreters. In 1985, the National Task Force on Educational 
Interpreting (NTFEI) was formed to "examine and clarify roles and 
responsibilities, training and certification, working conditions, and 
other needs concerning educational in'erpreters and their services to 
mamstreamed deaf students a: ail educational levels." NTFEI is also 
seeking to establish standards for educational interpreters and to 
promote "equitable salary ranges as determined by skill level required 
and advanced training expectations/' 

A lack of minimum standards for interpreters and pervasive confusion 
about their role has compromised the educational services provided to 
many deaf students. In regular classrooms, hearing students generally 
communicate by speaking and listening. For many deaf students, how- 
ever, interpreters are needed to facilitate communication with their 
teachers and classmates. EHA requires that deaf students be inte- 
grated into regular classroom settings to the maximum extent possi- 
ble, but if quality interpreting services are not provided, that goal 
becomes a mockery. 

Many parents have experienced deep frustration in their attempts to 
convince school administrators of the need for qualified interpreters: 

*'The interpreters in our program have gone to supervisors and 
asked for guidelines, because we care about our kids, and they look 
at us like we have three heads. They dou ^ want to spend the money 
and they don't want to hear about it. They don't care if the inter- 
preter is trained or not. They have provided an interpreter and met 
the minimum legal requirements."** 

The complexity of the task and the skills required of an interpreter 
are easily overlooked by individuals unacquainted with deafness. An 
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educator of deaf children describes the skill level required of qualified 
interpreters: 

"Just as a person who completed two levels of a foreign language in 
college would not be qualified to interpret at the United Nations, 
completing two levels of sign language does not make a qualified 
sign language interpreter in any setting.'"' 

Most states do not have state policies to delineate the role of educational inter- 
preters or to require that they be certified before being employed by educa- 
tional agencies. 

There is a shortage of qualified interpreters; as a result, some state 
and local education agencies permit individuals with no formal train- 
ing to interpret in the schools. Candidates are sometimes hired with- 
out a demonstration of their interpr eting skills. The lack of minimum 
standards has also created confusion among classroom teachers, 
administrators, parents, students, and interpreters as to the exact role 
and responsibilities of the educational interpreter. Classroom teachers 
and students, deaf and hearing, are frequently unfamiliar with the 
proper use of educational interpreters. School administrators often 
write job descriptions for interpreters without assistance from quali- 
fied consultants and, tonsequenily, inappropriate cuties are assigned 
to the interpreter. Such duties '^nay include clerical and teacher aide 
work, and the salaries paid to the interpreters reflect these lowei pay- 
ing positions. 

The lack of minimum standards blocks the recognition of educational 
interpreters as professionals both in status and salary. We strongly 
endorse the establishment of guidelines to address the following 
areas: recognition of interpreters (e.g., sign language, cued speech, 
oral, and deaf/blind interpreters) as professionals in both status and 
salary; clarification of the role and responsibilities of the educational 
interpreter, with input from qualified consultants and consumer 
groups; methods for supervising and evaluating educational interpret- 
ers; and pay scales that reflect the interpreter's level of certiHcation, 
experience, and training. 

The Department of Education believes it is not responsible for pro- 
viding guidelines to states for establishing standards for educational 
interpreters: 

''Responsibility for establishment of standards for interpreters for 
deaf individuals rests with the State professional and consumer orga- 
nizations in the field of deafness and with the National Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf . . . The Department of Education does 
not and should not assume this responsibility.""^ 
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The Department of Education, in consultation with consumers, pro- 
fessionals, and organizations, should provide guidelines for states 
to include in their state plans such policies and procedures for the 
establishment and maintenance of standards to ensure that inter- 
preters in educational settings are adequately prepared, trained, 
and evaluated. 

Section 613(a) of EHA requi es states to include in their plan» *'poli- 
cies and procedures relating to the establishment and maintenance of 
standards to ensure that personnel . . . are appropriately aiid ade- 
quately prepared and trained."** It also requires states to establish 
and maintain standards consistent with state approved or recognized 
certification, licensing, registration, or other comparable require- 
ments that apply to a particular profession or discipline.*'^ In develop- 
ing guidelines for educational interpreters, the Department of 
Education should work closely with the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf, the National Task Force on Educational Interpreting, and 
other organizations and consumer groups. 

The need for interpreters to possess special skills for work in educational set- 
tings has increased tremendously over the past 20 years. 

One survey cited classroom interpreting as the most stress-inducing 
setting after legal and voice interpreting,*^ although classroom inter- 
preting could include elements of both. An educational interpreter 
must not only be skilled in the general competencies of most inter- 
preting situations (i.e., fluency in at least two languap^es, appreciation 
of two different cultures, ability to concentrate for long periods of 
time, and demonstration of good judgement), but must also consider 
the varying cognitive and linguistic development levels of the stu- 
dents; the differing sign and oral systems used for interpreting; the 
appropriateness of performing other duties; an awareness of the shift- 
ing of responsibility along the age continuum between student and 
interpreter; and the need to work cooperatively with teachers, admin- 
istrators, parents, and students. 

Passage of EHA and the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 led to the inte- 
gration of thousands of deaf students into public schools across the 
country and the establishment of new postsecondary education pro- 
grams for deaf students. !n 1987, nearly two-thirds of all graduates of 
interpreter training programs went into the field of educational 
interpreting.*^ 

There are only two training piograms that specifically train interpreters for 
work in educational settings. 
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Recommendation 37 



Interpreter Standards and 
Training for Rehabilitation 
Settings 



Although NTID's 1986 Interpreter Training Programs resource 
guide hsts 48 interpreter training programs in 30 states, only two are 
specifically designed for educational interpreters. Interpreters them- 
selves recognize that they do not receive adequate training in such 
subjects as child and language development, cognitive processing, var- 
ious sign/oral systems, and other special areas of expertise required 
in educational settings. Training programs should offer courses 
addressing special issues, such as the various sign systems used in edu- 
cational settings; oral and cued speech interpreting; manual communi- 
cation with deaf/blind persons; the need for collaboration between 
teachers, administrators, and counselors; and the cognitive and lan- 
guage development processes of hearing and deaf children. Section 
304 of the Rehabilitation Act currently funds only 10 of the 48 inter- 
preter training programs at a cost of $900,000.*^ 

The Congress should provide funding to develop training pro- 
grams, design curricula, and award stipends to recruit and train 
potential and working educational interpreters. 

Part D of EHA allocates funds to promote staff development of spe- 
cial education personnel. This money could be used to provide sti- 
pends to potential and working interpreters who seek training in the 
field of educational interpreting. 

iandards have never been established for training and certifying interpreters 
working in rehabilitation settings. 

We are concerned that section 315 of the Rehabilitation Act, which 
authorizes RSA to provide grants to states for establishing interpret- 
ing services, has never been funded. Consequently, standards for 
interpreters employed by these interpreting services have never been 
developed, as stipulated in section 315. These standards would per- 
tain to interpreters in postsecondary education, rehabilitation, and 
other human service settings governed by the regulations described in 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. Section 504 requires that all 
recipients of federal funding provide reasonable accommodation to 
disabled persons in postsecondary, rehabilitation, mental health, medi- 
cal, and work settings. 

Gallaudet suggests that it would be "important to coordinate the 
efforts of the educational programs training interpreters with the 
desires of the particular clientele. It is the training programs that will 
ultimately need to educate graduates to meet these standards."'^ The 
New Mexico Association of the Deaf also proposes that the standards 
include "provisions for the training and placement of interpreters in 
rural areas a.id to provide for mental health interpreters.'*'^ 
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Recommendation 38 



Professional Training fc^ 
Rehabilitation Settings 



The Congress should fund section 315 of the RehabiliUtion Act. 
The Department of Education should establish standards for inter- 
preters in the field of rehabilitation and other human service 
settings. 

There is a continuing and pervasive shortage of personnel qualified to work 
with the clients who are deaf in rehabilitation settings,^^ 

We note that professionals who specialize in working with clients who 
are deaf is a rapidly expanding field of rehabilitation.'^ It is impera- 
tive that the skills required to work effectively with this special popu- 
lation be identified. The 1984 amendments to the Rehabilitation Act 
recognized this need and, therefore, contained two provisions that 
would: (1) mandate that the word "qualified" be inserted into the act 
before the word "personnel" appeared; and modify (2) section 304(c) 
of the act to require that the Commissioner of RSA prepare a yearly 
report of rehabilitation personnel shortages and ways that training 
funds can be used to alleviate such shortages. 

We believe that the identification of the skills required of "qualified" 
personnel and the training of professionals to work with clients who 
are deaf shouiu become a top RSA priority over the next several 
years. 

Many respondents noted instances wher • "unqualified" personnel 
have been employed to work with clients who are deaf: 



"It is becoming necessary to hire counselors who are not qualified 
to work with deaf people, and to train them on the job; it often 
takes two years for such persons to develop the minimal skills 
needed for the job ... I recommend that training stipends be made 
available to persons who wish to enter Master'^ degree level training 
programs that offer specialized training in the deafness area."-^^ 

It is clear to us that such circumstances can only delay effective reha- 
bilitation of deaf clients. On-the-job training is unacceptable. Clients 
cannot and should not wait for counselors to develop minimal skills 
needed for the job before their clients get the services to which they 
are entitled. 



Several respondents suggested that training for rehabilitation person- 
nel be practical in nature, and include coursework that includes 
experience with multihandicapped deaf persons, persons in rural 
areas, mental health counseling, audiology and hearing aid fitting, 
communication methods, deaf culture, and psychological and voca- 
tional assessment techniques. 
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In 1986, the Department of Education established a priority to pro- 
vide more training for deafness rehabiUtation professionals. For fiscal 
year 1987, 13 projects were funded by the Department at a cost of 
$L097,200. We applaud this new mitiative and further recommend 
that training stipends be provided to fund the education of students 
interested in becoming professionals in deafness rehabilitation (e.g., 
counselors, vocational evaluators, training specialists, interpreters, 
mental health workers, and administrators) and to upgrade the skills 
of professionals already working in these settings. 

ReCOiniTl6ndation 39 Department of Education should provide an increased number 

of traineeships for trainees specializing in deafness. 
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Summary Perhaps the single most hcpeful prosp^v:t for c.chieving quantum leaps 

in progress for persons vho are deaf lies with technology, much of it 
computer-based. 

1 he most rapid immediate progress can be made by exploiting a tech- 
nology that has been with us for some time: captioning — the appear- 
ance on the film or TV screen of what is being said, so that those 
who ranpat hear can see what is said. Some captioning is "open," in * 
that it appears for all to see, like subtitles on foreign movies. Some is 
closed — visible only to those who possess a captioning decoder. There 
is every reason to believe that captioning speeds the attainment of lit- 
eracv. More than that, it helps the deaf person participate in the 
widtz world that is routinely accessible to those who hear. 

These processes — the attainment of literacy and a wider acquaintance 
with the world at L.ge — can be most effectively enhanced by the 
accelerated use of captioned TV. TV is the most pervasive and influ- 
ential means of sharing in. rmation in America. It is currently shared 
with deaf people through the use of "closed" captioning. Our recom- 
mendations urge a concerted effort to caption virtually all, or at least 
the bulk of, TV programming. Broadcasting networks should be 
required to caption more of their programming. Federal funding for 
captioning, instead of being distributed to captioners, should be dis- 
tributed to producers and broadcasters. We also recommend that cur- 
rent appropriations for decoder research be used for the free 
provision of current-generation decoders to persons who are deaf, 
while L aiting regulations requiring new TV sets to come with built- 
in decoding capability. All this is readily affordable and chances are it 
could be profitable for the private sector. As with much of the other 
technologies we speak of here, an added motivation for the swift 
exploitation of thr.se remarkable devices and methodologies is the fact 
that some of them may be of great use to large segments of the 
nondeaf population ^s well as persons who are deaf. The more poten- 
tial customers, the better the chance for fast action to put products 
on the market at reasonable prices. The capacity to watch TV and 
see the dialogue printed in English at the same time would be of 
great interest, for example, to the large audience of ethnic minority 
groups who speak other languages but are learning English. 

Th^re are, of course, a number of technological areas whose promise 
is almost exclusively ior those who are deaf The smaller market 
potential poses the danger of lagging development, hence, a particu- 
lar need for federal support and encouragement. 

Among these, for instance, are speech development software, where 
you can see what the spoken voice sounds like by means of a voiceprint 
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image; the pupil can compare his or her voiceprint to that on the 
screen. Other devices enable you to read on a screen what's being 
said or t^^ vocalize words that you type into the computer. There are 
TDDs that enable a deaf person to make and receive telephone calls. 
Hearing aids are perforiiing better, and cochlear implants have been 
approved for adults by the Food and Drug Administration. 

There are ilerxing systens that use flashing lights and vibrators to 
signal that the phone is ringing, or the baby is crying. There are also 
many devices for persons who are deaf/blind as well, including a 
T^raiile TDD. These do not by any means exhaust the hardware and 
software that are now — or are becoming — available. In some cases, 
there are still technical bugs to be ironed out; in others, more sophis- 
ticated versions are already being designed. 

Because there are numerous impediments — mostly cost-related — to 
the successful integration of these highly promising technologies into 
the classrooms and into the lives of deaf persons, we have made 4 rec- 
ommendations. Our recommendations cover (1) the provision of 
fu ids for research, development, acquisition, and maintenance of 
these technologies; (2) the requirements for federally funded school 
systems to specify accessibility of equipment to persons with disabili- 
ties when equipment is procured, leased, or rented, (3) the support of 
assistive devices resource centers to offer up-to-date information and 
instruction on these advances; and (4) the support of national sympo- 
sia on media and technology report on the latest advances in 
applied technology for individuals who are deaf. 

Finally, we reemphasize that captioning of films, videotapes, slides, 
filmstrips, and especially is of paramount interest f) us. Much 
more can and should be done to make captioned TV accessible to a 
wider audience, in part through encouraging greater participation 
from the private sector. 

Captioned TV Services Captioning of TV, wade possible b) federal imhatives and ^'oluitiary efforts, 

is the most significant technological dei^elopment for persons who are deaf 

TV is the most pervasive and influential means of sharing informa- 
tion in Ame, ^. Until the 1970's, deaf persons had no access to TV, 
and were isolated fron the major pipeline feeding information to 
America. The development of captioning made it possible for deaf 
persons to see what others heard on TV. 

The first nationally available japtioned program was The French Chef 
captioned at the Caption Center at TV station WGBH in Boston with 
federal funding. The captions were open, meaning they could be seen 
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on every TV set. Closed captions, introduced later, can be seen only 
on TV sets with a decoder that picks up and displays the captions. 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) has taken a number 
of steps to facilitate captioning. In 1970, it advised broadcasters to 
utilize TV's capacity to **alert, assist, and entertain persons with 
impaired hearing ... to the fullest extent."' FCC explained that its 
notice was **advisory in nature," but jvarned that mandatory require- 
ments might be imposed if voluntary efforts were not satisfactory. ^ In 
1976, FCC required that all emergency announcements be broadcast 
visually.^ That same year, it reserved Lirie-21 of the TV broadcast sig- 
nal for transmitting closed captions, but did not impose requirements 
for mandatory captioning due to technological and economic factors.^ 
In 1983, FCC authorized TV stations to engage in teletext service as 
well as closed captioning, in written and graphic foi .nat.^ To ensure 
that TV would continue to be accessible to persons with impaired 
hearing, FCC withheld permission for the use of teletext on Line-21 
for a period of 5 years.*^ In that same action, FCC commended the 
voluntary efforts by the TV industry in captioning and encouraged 
the industry **to continue to provide and expand such services."^ 

In 1979, t..e National C ntioning Institute (NCI) was founded with 
federal start-up funds as a private nonprofit corporation. « It was 
charged with captioning TV programs using Line-21 technology. In 
1980, closed captioning TV services were launched as a cooperative 
arrangement between NCI, the American Broadcasting Company 
(ABC), the National Broadcasting Company (NBC), the Public Broad- 
casting Service (PBS), ara Sears Roebuck & Company. ABC, NBC, 
and PBS agreed to caption up lo 16 hours of their programming per 
week and Sears agreed to manufacture and sell decoders At that 
time, the Columbia Broadcasting System. Inc. (CBS) declined to trans- 
mit captions using Line-21 technology. In 1984, CBS agreed to trans- 
mit closed captions using both Line-2i and its own teletext 
technologies. 

Presently, the federal government provides about 40 percent of the 
funding for captioning. The networks provide another 30 percent, 
while corporate advertisers, foundations, and individual contributions 
make up the remaining 30 percent.'" Federal funds are provided 
through the Department of Education for a variety of captioning 
activities, including captioning of local and national news, children's 
programs, syndicated programs, sports programming, prime-time 
movies, and activities for public awareness of captioning. 

Both the amount of captioned T V programming and federal funding 
for captioning have increased. Today more than 125 hours of weekly 
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programming are captioned, including cable TV. The following 
figures illustrate the above trends. 



Figure 6.1: Amount of Captioned TV 
Programming, 1982-1987 
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fhp rsmbor cf liours varies depending on the lime witliin the TV season (i e , summer months tend 
to have 'dwer hours) 

Source > ational Captior^ing Institute (Dec 1987) 

The total amount of captioning by the three major networks — ABC, 
NBC, and CBS — is approximately 27 percent of their total weekly 
programming (about 90 out of 240 hours)." Virtually no programs 
distributed by cable-TV p»^ogrammers, othei than feature films, have 
closed captions although over 38 million homes in America now 
receive and pay for cable-TV services. The following figure illustrates 
the number of prime-time hours captioned by ABC, NBC, CBS, and 
PBS. 

We commend the progress in prime-time programming, but we 
encourage far more captioning and a movement toward a self-sus- 
taining captioning industry. Three factors impede this: (1) the lack of 
mandatory captioning requirements, (2) the current mechanism for 
distribution of federal funds to support c aptioning, and (3) the low 
number of decoders purchased by consumers, resulting in a 1 ick of 
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Figure 6.2: Department of Education 
Funding for Captioned TV, Fiscal Ytars 
1982-87 
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Source Department cf Education (Dec 1987) 

commercial incentives for private funding of captioning services. To 
address these problems, we recommend mandatory captioning 
requirements, a shift of federal funds from captioners to producers, 
and a requirement for decoder capability on most TV sets. Imple- 
mentation of these recommendations will benefit mUlions of viewers 
as well as increase profits for the television induH-^y, helping defray 
captioning costs. Ultimately, everyone wins. 

TV programming has not been captioned to the fuUest extent. 

Except for emergency announcements, FCC has not imposed any min- 
imum requirements upon broadcasters or cable-TV programmers to 
caption their programming. Instead, FCC hai relied on **volun ^y 
initiatives of broadcasters to close caption programming"*^ and states 
that, in light of the increase in the amount of captioned piogramming 
per week, its policy of voluntary captioning is **working.'''^ 

We contend that its policy is not working in light of the fact that less 
than one-third of the three major networks' total TV programming is 
currently captioned, and we re^^ommend that the Cc. ^ ess require 
FCC to develop regulations for mandatory captioning. 
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Figure 6.3: 1987-88 Prime-Time Weekly 
Captioning 




2% 
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ABC (22 Hours) 



CBS (11.5 Hours) 

Tfiere are 22 hours of prime time on each network. ABC captions 100 percent of its schedule Of a 
possible 1 10 prime time hours. 64 5 are captioned (59 percent) 

Source National Captioning Institute, Dec 1987 

In developing regulations, FCC should consider the benefits to all 
viewers, including persons who are deaf, the growing population of 
elderly persons, and minority groups who are learning English as 
their second language. We take no position as to the amount of cap- 
tioning which should be provided by the broadcasters and/or cable- 
TV programmers. These issues should be determined by FCC. 

Both ABC and CBS oppose mandatory captioning.'"* ABC find;» it 
''unnecessary in light of the success of the voluntary approach,*' and 
states that increased viewership, not mandatory captioning, is 
required for a self-sustaining captioning service.''^ 

CBS stated tha^: 



Recommendation 40 



. . CBS beheves that mandatory captioning would infringe upon 
First Ainendment rights of broadcasters and producers, placing an 
economic burden upon them that often would not be justified.'*'^ 

The Congress should require the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to Issue regulations as it deems necessary to require that 
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broadcasters and cable-TV prograiamers caption their 
programming. 

In connection with the above recommendation, we recommend that 
the FCC, to avoid incompatibiHty among broadcasters and captioners, 
estabHsh regulations or encourage adoption of standards for decoder 
formats and the broadcasting, encoding, and transcoding of caption- 
ing signals. These standards should require local monitoring and pro- 
hibit alteration of signals at any point after uroadc< st. 

The current federal funding mechanism is an obstacle to self-sustaining cap- 
tioning sennces as it stifles competition and, as a result, keeps captioning 
rates artificially high. 

Under the current funding mechanism, the Department of Education 
awards captioning funds to captioners, not to the television industry. 
When the mechanism was initiated, only two companies, NCI and 
WGBH Caption Center, both not-for-profit organizations, had cap- 
tioning capabilities. Now there are at least six companies that have 
such capabilities. Some offer captioning rates under $1,000 per hour, 
50 percent lower than what the leading suppliers charge. 

We received testimony and responses alleging that direct federal 
funds to a captioner puts the captioners with lower fees at a disadvan- 
tage because the captioner with the federal funds is able to reduce its 
prices to broadcasters. This, in turn, stifles competition — keeping cap- 
tioning rates artificially high. 

We were also t< id that the Department of Education permits its funds 
to be used to cover 100 percent of captioning costs. Such a policy 
thwarts successful efforts to have program producers cover some or 
all of their captioning costs. For example, in 1986-87, American Data 
Captioning (ADC), a for-profit captioner, approached several syndi- 
cated program suppliers with proposals to caption their programs. 
ADC's proposals reportedly were well received, due in large part to 
their low hourly rate — $990 per hour.^^ However, in April 1987, the 
Department of Education announced the availability of federal ci p- 
tioning func'ing for five programs, including $950,000 per year tor 3 
years for captioning of nationally syndicated programs.'^ As a result, 
nearly every majoi syndication company informed ADC that they 
would not consider its proposal because whichevei captioner eventu- 
ally won the federal contract would be able to cover most, if not all, 
of the captioning costs.^o That is exactly what happened and it exem- 
plifies perfectly a case in which the private sector was willing to use 
its own funds to caption, but was thwarttd by the action, however 
well intended, of the federal government. 
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A very different and more competitive funding mechanism that allows 
for support of small-scale projects is needed for distributing federal 
funds to caption TV programming. We recommend creation of a 
Corporation for Closed Captioning to coordinate the distribution of 
federal funds to broadcasters, producers, and others — with the 
requirement that awarded funds be used to secure private sector 
funding commitments. We do not necessarily recommend that an 
entirely new institute be established to p^-iform these duties. Rather, 
we suggest that the Department's original intent to establish an insti- 
tute for advocating the use of captioning services incorporate an addi- 
tional duty to distribute captioning funds, without allowing the institute 
to compete for those funds. CBS endorses our recommendation for a 
more equitable funding mechanism stating: 

"Access to federal grants to all suppliers will allow the cost of cap- 
tions to be determined by market, rather than artificial conditions, 
and will ultimately increase the availability of captioned 
programming."'"^' 

ABC22 stated that it has no direct interest in how captioning funds are 
distributed, rather it is: 

"concerned solely with fostering increased viewership. In this 
regard, it is important to note that historically only the . . . [NCI] 
has mounted public awareness campaigns and conducted research 
into better and cheaper decoders, without which increased viewer- 
ship will remain a distant goal. If the Department of Education 
revises its policy concerning grants, ABC urges that all applicants be 
required to demonstrate how a grant would be used to augment 
viewership."^^ 

Recommendation 41 Congress should establish a Corporation of Closed Captioning 

to coordinate the distribution of federal funds for captioning 
projects. The Corporation would neither perform captioning ser- 
vices, nor compete for funds with captioners. 

Market Size When decoders were first sold in 1979, it was projected that at least 

100,000 decoders would be sold each year and that the size of the 
audience would soon permit a self-supporting industry. Decoder sales 
did not come close to projections; for when the decoders were first 
sold, there were only 16 hours of weekly captioned programs availa- 
ble. As a consequence, people were hesitant to purchase a decoder 
without assurance that the number of hours would increase. 

A second decoder was developed in 1986 by NCI, and is now sold for 
as little as $160 with a federal subsidy. As a result, decoder sales 
increased, and day it is estimated that at least 500,000 people in 
140,000 homes iiave access to decoders (see f^»jre 6.4). 
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Figure 6.4: Cumulative D9C0der Sales, 
1980-87 
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Source National Captioning Institute (Dec 1987) 
ABC noted that if 



•'decoders were more widely used and viewersh p to grow, the mar- 
kf^tplace car' Ije reiT-i upon to increase captioninfi because more 
viewers would be reached at a deci eased per capita cost. Increased 
dec'^^ier ownership — not just more captioning — is lequired for a 
strong, self-susiainmg caprionmg service."^'* 

NCI concurs that the future of closed captioned TV services is 

"inextricably tied to the number of households who access it. In 
order to eliminate the need for ongoing federal funds and to make 
the captioned service economically viable and self-sustaining, cap- 
tioning must reach into at least 500 /)00 homes and ideally 
1,00C.000 homes by 1990."^^ 

The cost of decoders preimts many people jtom purchasing them. 

Even at the current price of $1604200, many people still cannot 
afford decoders. To address this problem, NCI has two programs that 
raise money to provide decoders at a reduced price to some low- 
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income families and senior citizens. To date, these programs have 
helped over 1,000 families and individuals purchase decoders.^^ How- 
ever, we believe these and o'her efforts are not enough. 

The next step in decoder technology should be the development of a 
low-cost decoder module that can be installed in TV sets. NCI and 
others agree this is feasible, and that a module could be developed in 
6 months if the demand were shown. Thus, we recommend that the 
FCC require TV manufacturers to incorporate a decoder module into 
most new TV sets as standard equipment. 

Anyone buying a TV with t\ is decoder module, including deaf per- 
sons, senior citizens, and persons learning English as a second lan- 
guage, would have access to captioned programming. The potential 
for increased vieweT'ship is enormous and would become a potential 
bargaining chip in selling commercial slots to advertisers. The net- 
works' increased income could very likely cover the cost of captioning 
their programming. 

However, the Department of Education recently awarded a grant to 
fund development of a less expensive third-generation decoder, not 
specifying an internal decoder module. We believe this action delays 
movement toward expanding the market size of potential viewers. We 
recommend that rather than continuing to fund development of new 
external decoders, the Congress should fund efforts to develop a 
decoder module that can be installed into any TV set. Until such 
modules are available, existing decoders should be distributed free. 

Recommendation 42 '^^^ Congress should require the Federal Communications Commis- 

sion to issue rules as it deems reasonable and necessaiy to make 
new TV sets capable of decoding closed captions. Until such TV 
sets become widely available, federal funds for decoder develop- 
ment and manufacturing should be made available to increase the 
distribution of existing decoders, including provision of free decod- 
ers to persons who are deaf. 

Other Issues Federal proceedings, including congressional Jloor activity, federal meetings, 

federally produced films and other broadcast media are not accessible to per- 
sons uho are deaf 

The federal goveniment, under section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, is required to make its programs and facilities accessible to 
persons who are deaf.^^' However, many federal meetings, federally 
produced films and media used for employment purposes or public 
viewing (e.g. films shown in federal museums and parks) are not 
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Recommendation 43 



Recommendation 44 



Recommendation 45 



Technology 



accessible to persons who are deaf. We recommend that these be 
made fully accessible. 

Federal proceedings and meetings should be communicatively 
accessible for people who are deaf through captioning, assistive lis- 
tening devices, and interpreters (when needed and arranged for in 
advance). 

Instructional materials financed and/or disseminated by the federal 
government, including materials for public viewing and employ- 
ment t^-s^ining, should have open captions. 

Televised congressional floor debates are not captioned, and thus are 
not accessible to persons who are deaf. 

The Congress should caption its own televised proceedings, ii:clud- 
ing House and Senate floor activity. 

In efforts to attain equality for those who are deaf, great promise is 
offered by technology, including the use of computers, advanced tele- 
comm'^nication devices, improved hearing and sensory aid devices, 
alerting systems, captioned media, and advanced technologies for per- 
sons who are both deaf and blind. There is a growing awareness in 
business and industry that devices making the environment accessible 
for people who are d?af are also a wise business investment. 

Computers offer more promise for deaf individuals than has yet been 
realized. The following are but a few currently evolving areas. 

Word Processing 

For students who have traditionally found writing to be a painstaking 
process requiring numerous corrections, word-processing has become 
a powerful tool. Researchers and teachers are only beginning to dis- 
cover how powerful it is. 

e ,npuier-Assisted Instruction (CAI) 

Commercial and teacher-inade programs are being increasingly used 
in classrooms. CAI has unlocked an exciting potential for new ways of 
teaching students who are deaf, and appears to have wider use with 
this population than with any other group of disabled students.^" 

Language dn^ehpment softu^are — This is also used with students who are 
not deaf and assists in language development through immediate 
visual and auditory feedback and interactive **discussion." This holds 
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particular promise for children who are deaf because of their unique 
language problems. The application of nev^ research int the linguis- 
tic processing of deaf children, coupled with the emerging software, is 
beginning to yield innovr.tive language development programs, which 
could greatly improve the reading and writing skills of students who 
are deaf. 

However, current language development software has its limitations. 
For example, students are r^' red to respond to statements and 
questions, rather than be actively involved in initiating 
communication.-^ 

Interactive systeins — The interactive videodisc system creates a learning 
environment where the capabilities of the computer (text, graphics, 
response-analysis, feedback, and program branching) are blended with 
the capabilities of the videodisc (still images, motion segments, and 
audio information), so that students not only receive audio and video 
information, but are also queried. Their responses are analyzed, and 
they are provided with meaningful feedback regarding their 
responses. 

Recent research with a microcomputer-based videodisc system that is 
designed to develop reading and writing skills in students who are 
deaf, has produced some significant results.^" Emphasizing exploratory 
learning Instead of programmed instruction, this videodisc system can 
help students in two areas of communication skill — sentence imitation 
and referential communication.^' At NTID, compute. -controlled, 
interactive videodisc programs are used for lipreading training, sign 
language training, and vocabulary development. 

An Englis-i professor at GU has developed an interactive computer 
system rolled English Natural Form Instruction (ENFI) that allows 
deaf students and their teachers to '^converse" in written dialogue on 
the computer screen. Preliminary English-proficiency testing has 
shown improvement in students' scores compared with scores 
obtained before instruction commenced. 

Speech dei^elopment software — Research versions of this software date 
back two decades, permitting persons who are deaf to practice spetxh 
with a computer, while giving them feedb^'.ck on their efforts. Sophis- 
ticated programs enable computers to store the ''best production' dis- 
play of a visual record of a student's speech in the form of printed 
image. The student then practices the same words, wbi^^h are also 
converted to an image and then superimposed ovei ^h<^ ir.iage of the 
best production so the deaf student can see the differences. 
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Speech recognition — Recent advances make it possible to use a micro- 
computer to print on the screen what is being spoken. This could 
allow a deaf child mainstreamed in a classroom to understand most of 
what a teachei ^^ays. However, the best products available are speaker 
dependent, in that they only recognize one person's voice, and have 
limited vocabularies of less than 10,000 words. Speaker-independent 
systems that can understand any voice are reported to be anywhere 
from 5 to 20 years away. 

Speech synthesis — Products costing as little as $150 can now **speak" 
words typed into a small computer. Deaf children could use these 
products to produce speech. While the quality of the computer's 
**voice" is still mediocre, rapid improvements are reported. 

Telecommunication Devices Before t le telephone, both deaf and hearing people communicated 

across distances in the same way as hearing people; through letters or 
telegrams. The telephone provided hearing people with a tremendous 
advantage, which has only recently become accessible to deaf 
individuals. 

Telecomynunication Deinces for the Deaf 

The most common device available today to give deaf persons access 
to the telephone is the Telecommunication Device for the Deaf 
(TDD). The TDD (also called TTY) enables communication over tele- 
phone lines by typing, which produces digital and/or print readouts 
instead of voice transmissions. Advanced TDDs offer speech synthesis, 
store-and-send, and automatic answering capabilities. 

Many TDDs cannot communicate with regular computers because 
they still use Baudot, the old TTY language. However, the next 
major development will be replacement of old terminals with the new 
TDDs that can speak a computer language (ASCII). These new TDDs 
will be able to transmit pictures and drawings, as well as written and 
typed text. ^2 

An important development has been the establishment of TDD relays 
through which TDD users can make calls to and receive calls from 
persons who do not have TDDs. Most relays have been operated by 
private organizations and staffed by volunteers. As of June 1987, only 
16 states had or were planning legislation creating relays. 
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Electronic Mail 



Electronic mail is a rapid and emerging way to communicate, using a 
terminal or computer and the telephone to connect to a central com- 
puter. A person can call the service and leave a message in the 
receiver's mailbox to be read anc^ responded to at the receiver's con- 
venience. Several electronic mail-type services such as DeafNet, set up 
by Deaf Communications Institute, are specifically designed to serve 
persons who are depf. DeafNet provides a nationwide electronic mail 
service through a hookup with GTE's Telenet, which serves over 250 
cities in the United States. Other national information services, such 
as the Disabilities Forum operated through CompuServe, offer oj /or- 
tunities to share ideas through a network via a local call. This Forum 
also provides a message center and vast other information services for 
over 350,000 members of CompuServe. 

Sensory Aid Devices Most people are familiar with he. ing aids, but few are aware of 

many other devices available today, and in development for 
tomorrow, to assist deaf individuals. 

Hearing Aids 

Over the last several years, the quality of hearing aid performance 
has improved. Early hearing aid fitting and training in developing lis- 
tening skills have become common practices even in infants. An 
emerging development in hearing aid technology is digital signal 
processing.33 p^j. some V^f listeners, this will improve the signaUo- 
noise ratio so that extraneous environmental noises can be minimized. 

Tactile and Otner Deinces 

Research has demonstrated that some profoundly deaf individuals 
benefit from speech signals that are amplified and delivered through 
devices that vibrate or deliver sigrals in a code that is felt rather than 
heard. 

Cochlear Implants 

A relatively new sensory aid device is the cochlear implanr, which 
supplements the function of the cochlea by using a microprocessor 
that simulates its function to some degree. The Food and Drug 
Administration has approved the use of single-channel cochlear 
implants in adults, and is in the process of approving their use in chil- 
dren. Presently, only formal research programs are allowed to place 
cochlear implants in children, but recent evidence is shewing promis- 
ing results, at least for certain causes of deafness. 
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Other Listening Enhancement 
Devices 



Alerting Devices 



Captioned Media 



The most successful wearers of the implanis are postHnguaPy deaf 
individuals with a fairly intact auditory nerve. Prelingiially ceaf per- 
sons, who have had little experience with sound, and are unfamiliar 
with the lexical, syntactic, and semantic aspects of spoicen language, 
have not experienced the same benefits as have postlingually deaf 
persons.*^^ 

Current research is looicing at multiple channel implants, and the pos- 
sibility of implanting electrodes in higher centers of the auditory sys- 
tem, especially in the cochlear nuclei of the brain stem. This woric 
may lead to more efficient speech processing and may expand the 
number of deaf individuals who can benefit from cochlear implants.^^ 

Auditory trainin systems for deaf students promote development of 
speech, language, -.nd listening skills. These systems help to overcome 
listening difficulties that occur when noise, distance, or reverberation 
are present by amplifying sound, allowing placement of the 
microphone as close to the signal as possible, and by delivering the 
sound directly to the ear. 

Systems can be connected to the child's own hearing aid and allow 
the child to hear the teacher and classmates, as well as to monitor his 
or her own speech. Child-teacher mobility can be achieved by systems 
which carry the teacher's voice directly to the child, eliminating the 
need for a hard-wire connection. The most commonly used systems in 
most programs with students who are deaf are: (1) induction-loop sys- 
tems which transmit sounds through an electromagnetic field; (2) FM 
sy:.tems which use radiowaves; and (3) infra-red systems which use 
light wave transmissions.^^ Systems can also be one-to-one, with a 
microphone carried by the listener. 

Alerti»-^ systems include flashing light devices and vibrators that 
respond to the sounds emitted by doorbells, telephones, alarm clocks, 
smoke detectors, and baby cries. Vibrating pagers and satellite pagers 
which rela) alpha numeric messages are also -available. 

Captioned media have provided an increase*, 
and its vast store of knowledge for people w'hc 

Captioned Films 



^eness of the world 
deaf 



Captioned visual media, sucfi as videotapes, films, and slides, have 
been used in both residential and day school programs for < ver 25 
years. Most special schools have media libraries or departments with 
captioned films and videotapes (see section on the Capttofwd Films Pro- 
gram). Some have TV departments for training students to produce, 
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diT'^ct, a.id edit videcape materials. A few use closed-circuit TV 
campuswide. 

Captiojied Telnnsion 

Closed captioning, which can only be seen with the use of a decoder, 
is elaborated in the earlier section on captioned television. The cap- 
tions are encoded onto Line-21 of the broadcast signal and are made 
visible on any TV set equipped with such decoders. Preliminary stud- 
ies suggest that the growing use of captioning in the schools and 
homes of children and adults who are deaf is in^^reasing their literacy 
levels. 

The National Captioning Institute (NC/), NTID, and GU have 
demonstrated captioning over the broadcast airwaves and in their 
classrooms. In simultaneous or real-time captioning, a stenographer 
records the spoken word in phonetic shorthand on a typewriter-like 
stenotypc machine "^he shorthand is sent directly into a computer 
programmed to translate the symbols into English, and within seconds 
the output — capf ns — appears on the TV screen.^" 

Technology for Deaf/Blind Persons Advancements have also been made in technology for persons who 

are deaf and blind. These include Braille TDDs, TV decoders that 
print in Braille (still in development), vibrating alerting device*, the 
Optacon (a device with a camera that reads a pnnted line and sends 
the vibrating equivalent to a special groove th*.. the deaf/blind per- 
son feels), and the TeleBrailler and MicroBrailler (computerized 
paperless braillt devices that can be used for telephone communica- 
tion and which have lines of braille cells). 

The high costs of research and development, the frequent need for 
individualization of devices as opposed to niass production, and the 
small market for these technologies often slow their development ?'id 
raise the cost even when they are available. Even the most common 
devices, hearing aids, are so exp' nsive th^t some families cannot 
afford them for thei> nildren who are deaf. 

Accordingly, we recoinmerd that EHA and the Rehabilitation Act 
provide funds for resea^^ch . id development of technologies for peo- 
ple who are deaf. We recommend that these funds be used to help 
defray the high start-up costs associated with the research develop- 
ment, and purchase of technological equipment and relatea software 
products. 

Along the same lines, we recomr end that federally funded school sys- 
tems be required to purchase accessible electronic equipment. This 
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Recommendation 46 



Recommendation 47 



Recommendation 48 



Recommendation 49 



Captioned Films Program 



follows the precedent estaoIijSed by section 508 of the Rehabilitation 
Act Amendments of 1986, whicn requires that federal agencies pur- 
chase accessible electronic equipm.ent. 

Further, we recommend a private-public sector partnership to 
advance the area of speech-to-print technology. The potential that 
this technology could provide for deaf children and adults could be 
the major educational breakthrough of our lifetimes. In this effort, we 
should use the analogy of the United States drive to get a man on the 
moon: when this became a national priority it happened in 5 years 
instead of the 20 years experts predicted. ^« 

The Confess should provide funds for research, development, 
acquisition, and maintenance of technology to be used for persons 
who are deaf. 

Federally funded school systems should specify accessibility of elec- 
tronic equipment to persons with disabilities when such equipment 
is procured, leased, or r ted for faculty, staff, or students. 

Coupled with the high cost and slow dex^elopment of technology for persons 
who are deaf is the additional diffculty in getting information on these 
deinces to the people who need them, 

address ^his, we offer two recommendations. First that assistive 
devices resource centers be established or expanded, nationwide. The 
centers would demonstrate available devices, and provide training and 
technical assistance on their use. The centers should have mobile 
units.3» Second we recommend the reinstatement of national sympo- 
sia cn media and techiiology so that professionals in the field of deaf 
education a.e knowledgeable about state-of-the-art educational 
technology. 

The Congress should support new and existing assistive devices 
resource centers to provi.. information and instruction on the lat- 
est technological advances for persons who are deaf. 

The Department of Education should support national symposia on 
media and technology to provide information on the most recent 
advances in applied technology for individuals who are deaf. 

Captioned films, whether educational or entertaining, enhance true 
educational goals, such as language acquisition. 

The Media Services and Captioned Films program (MSCF) within the 
Department of Education captions and distributes educational and 
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theatrical films ana videotapes. The process of film selection, negotia- 
tions with producers, captioning, and distribution can take up to 2 
years. 

Educational materials — averaging 17,500 showings per month — r ? 
loaned free through 58 depositories to any school or program that 
registers for the sen ice and that has at least 1 child with impaired 
hearing. Theatrical films — loaned to any group of six or more deaf 
persons who register for the seivice — average 8,000 showings 
monthly. 

A representative of the Conference oi Educational Administrators 
Serving the Deaf made observations to the Commission regarding th.; 
contractual management of the MSCF program. He suggested the 
following administrative improvements: using up-to-date technology in 
the captioning and distribution process, keeping the distribution on 
school campuses, lessening the gap between costs incurred and reim- 
bursements, e'lgaging consumers who are deaf and professionals 
knowledgeable about deaf ness in all aspects of the program, making 
more prints available to depositories, increasing the number of new 
titles distributed each year, provi^' ng more information to schools 
about the services offered, eliminating old films while updating 
others, and shortening the length of time now required for film 
distribution. 

In response to our draft recommendation that these improvements be 
made, the Assistant Secretary for the Department of Education indi- 
cated that administrative improvements have already been made. She 
said that: 

"Changes have been underway m the captioning protest, i.e., com- 
puteri/ed . chniques to speed up the manufacturing of captioned 
negatives and 3/4" captioned video masters to produce release 
prints in both 16mm and 1/2" video formats. There arr no plans to 
remove the depositories fr-im the school campuses, and the use of 
1/2' videos will eventually allow each depository to be fully 
stocked . . , . 

''Regarding the Commission's concern that the deaf community and 
other professionals be involved, the evaluation and selection Process 
mcludes and has always Included professionals, both hearing and 
hearing impaired, who determine which educational titles will be 
captioned and placed in the distribution system . . 

The Commission commends the Department of Education for initiat- 
ing these improvei/ents, but recommends that the remaining areas be 
addressed. 
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Recommendation 50 "The Department of Education should implement the following 

administrative improvements in the Media Services and Captioned 
Films program: lessen the gap between costs incurred and reim- 
bursements, continue to make more prints available to depositories, 
increase the number of new titles distributed yearly, provide more 
information to schools about the pro-am, continue to eliminate 
old nims and update others, shorten the time required for distribu- 
tion, and investigate the use of current '.echnology to enhance the 
captioning of Hlms and nxedia. 

We believe the Congress should consider requiring that film prodnc- 
tTS caption all their films.^^ Qur goal is for all films, TV programs, 
and other visual entertainment media to be accessible to people who 
aie deaf as soon as possible. We note that in the future it may be fea- 
sible to caption films automatically, eliminating the need for a sepa- 
rate captioring and distribution system. 
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"26 K'.C.a 2d 917 (1970). 
^At 918-19. 

'61 F.aC. 2d 18 (1976), recomid., 62 F.C C. 2d 565 (1977) 
^Captioning fcr the Deaf, 63 F.C.C. Id 378 (1976). 

^Teletexi services use the vertical blanking interval to transmit large amounts of data at higher 
speed than the Line-21 system. These data may be intended for private "closed-user group" 
subscribers or for public information "magazines" which may include news, weather, features, 
and captions. 

^The FCC offered as its rationale for the withholding: "Because of concerns that the profit-ori- 
ented teletext service would adversely affect the nonprofit closed captioning service if the 
teletext service were allowed to operate on 'ine 21 z nginally proposed . . . ." NODRI #314 
(Nov. 19, 1987). With respect to a renewal for 5 year the Commission endorses use of Line-21 
for captioning, and recommends that FCC issue rules to ensure that Li.ie-2^ be transcoded to 
teletext during broadcast. 

"^Teletext Transmission, 53 RR 2d 1309, 1328-29 (1983). 

^National Captioning Institute, Letter (Feb 3, 1988). 

^National Captioning Institute, Statement (Mar 17, 1987) 

'^National Captioning Institute, Telephone conversation (J^"- ^ ^» 1988). 

^'This number was based on the amount of television programming during the week of Janu- 
ary 31 -February 6, 1988, in the Washington, D C. metropolitan area The number does not 
include the amount of local programming by their affiliates 

'^Federal Communications Commission, NODRI #314 (Nov. 19, 1987). 

'^Federal Communications Commission, NODRI #314 (Nov. 19, 1987). FCC also argued that 
It has not received any petition for rulemaking requesting mandatory closed captioning, indicat- 
ing that its reliance upon voluntary measures is working. 

'*NBC and PBS declined to comment, statng it would be inappropriate to do so until the 
introduction of formal legislation or rulemakirig. National Broadcasting Company, NODRI 
#232 and Public Broadcasting Services, NODr1 #231 (Nov. 20, 1987). 

•^American Broadcasting Company, NODR2 #242 (Dec 11, 19^7). 

'^Columbia Broadcasting System, NODR2 #240 (Dec. 8, 1987) 

'^NCl charges $2,000-$2,500 for each hour of simultaneous captionmg. While captioning is 
NCI's primary directive, other activities are conducted, including development, decoder distri- 
bution, and uiidertaking of captioning initiatives with the television industry. NCI explained 
that Its captioning .ate reflects overhead costs for these and other activities which the other cafH 
ticnmg suppliers do not normally provide However, these additiotial costs are not paid v ah 
federal captioning funds (NCI, Telephone conversation [Jan. 27, 1988|). WGBH Caption Center 
charges $2,500 per hour. (WGBH Caption Center, Telephone conversation [Jan. 28, 1988|). 

^"Amei'can Data Captioning, NODRI #160 (Oct 15, 1987). 

'^American Data Captioning 

^'^The Depariment of Fducation awardeH the syndicated programming contract to WGBH Cap- 
tion Center. 

2*Columbia B-oad^asting System, NODRI #r ^0 (Dec 8, 1987) 
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^^NBC and PBS declined to comment stating it would be inappropriate to o so until the 
introduction of formal legislation or ri lemaking. 

^^American Broadcasting Company, NODRI #242 (Dec. II, 1987). 

American Broadcasting Company. 

^^National Captioning Institute, Statement (Mar. 17, 1987). 

^^NCI estimates that bO percent of the 70,000 deaf children, 49 percent of 173,000 deaf 
adi>ii«, and L3 percent of 2-3 million hard-of-hearing adults have decoJen 

"29 U.S.C 794 (Supp. IV, 1986). 

^^R. Thorhldsen, "Microelectronic Technology and the Hearing Imp-iired: The Future" 
(!'aper presented at the meeting of the National Conference on Microcomputers in the Educa- 
tion of the i searing Impaired, Washington, D.C., Apr. 1985). 

^^P. Prinz, E. Peirberton, and K. Nelson, 'Alpha Interactive Microcomputer System for Teach- 
ing Reading, Writing, and Communication s kills to Hearing Impaired Students" (Paper pre- 
senttd at the meeting ^f the National Conference on Microcomputers in the Education of the 
Hearing Impaired. Washington, D.C., Apr. 1985). 

"^^^Pnnz, "Teaching Hearing Impaired/' 

^'Prin? 

^^A Boo^^hroyd, "Technological and Scientific Trends in the Management of Deafness" (Paper 
piesented to the 1987 Conference of Educational Admmistrat(>rs Serving the Deaf, Santa Fe, 
New Mex , June 1987). 

^^Boothroyd, "Technological," p. 9 

Booth royd, "'Technological " 

^^Boothroyd 

^^J Alpiner, "Instruments: Auditory Training " In John Van Cleve (ed ), Gallaudet Encvlopedia 
of Deaf People and Drafness(Nt^w York: McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1987). 

^'R Stuckless, "Real-Tim '^aptio.iing in Education," Unpublished manuscript (National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deat, May l'J87) 

^*^G Oelgado, .Statement, NODR2 #9 (Oct 22, 1987) 

^'*'I his recommendation supports and expands the intent of the pending Senate bill entitled 
" Technology to Educate Children With Hand-caps Act " A similar bill has beer introduced in 
the House 

"^^Conference of Fducational Administrators Serving the Deaf, Statement (June 6, 1987). 
*''The Department of Edu*. 'on, NODR2 #201 (Dec 30, 1987) 
^^C Estes, Letter Qan 5, 1988) 
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Clearinghouses and Committee 
on Dcaf/Dlindness 



Clearinghouses Current clearinghouse / information centers, including sei^eral that are feder- 

ally funded, are not meeting the needs of many individuals seeking informa- 
tion regarding the field of deafness. 

National organizations providing information on deafness include: 
Alexandv^r Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, American Deafness 
and Rehabilitation Associat'on, American Society for Deaf Children, 
Associations for Education of the Deaf, Council on Education of the 
Deaf, Deafness Research Foundation, National Association of the 
Deaf, National Center for Law and the Deaf, National Center on 
Employment of the Deaf, National Crisis Center for the Deaf, 
National Hearing Association, Nati jnal Information Center on Deaf- 
ness, Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, and Self-Help fo. Hard of 
Hearing People. Other national organizations provide information 
about disabilities in general, including: the American Speech, Lan- 
guage, and Hearing Association, Association on Handicapped Student 
Service Programs in P^stsecondary Education, the Association for 
Pers( as with Severe Handicaps, National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Special Education, and the Council on Exceptional Children. 

The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services supports 
four cleaiinghouses: the National Clearinghouse on the Education of 
Handicapped Children and Youth, the National Clearinghouse on 
Postsecondary Education for Handicapped Individuals, the National 
Clearinghouse on Careers and Employment in Special Education, and 
a new clearinghouse for disseminating information about deaf/blind 
children and youth. 

Despite the number of clearinghouses, there is a lo\ level of aware- 
ness, even among medical professionals and educators, of their exist- 
ence and services. Part of the reason for this is likely the fact that 
many — perhaps most — individuals who need information are not 
members of these organizations 

A! most clearinghouses do not have toll-free phone numbers or 
public service announcements, and contacting them c^n be difficult. 
Several parents said they had been referred ad infinitum to other 
clearinghouses. Still others expressed concern some of the clearing- 
houses provide biased information. We recommend that the Depart- 
ment of Education increase public awareness of its clearinghouses by 
establishing toll-free numbers and providing captioned pub' , service 
announcements. 
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Recommendation 51 



Committee on Deaf/Blindness 



Recommendation 52 



The Congress should require the Department of Education to 
strengthen public awareness of its clearinghouses by providing toll- 
free access to the best of these services and by funding captioned 
public service announcements. 

According to Rehabilitation end Education Experts, Inc., about 
735,000 people in America hav^e both hearing and visual impair- 
ments. They fall into four main categories: (1) 42,000 deaf/blind; (2) 
25,000 deaf/visually impaired; (3) 357,000 blind/hearing impaired; 
and (4) 309,000 hearing/vision impaired. It is suspected that many 
more have not been identified. Of these numbers, approximately 
4,600 chilr»ren are served in federally assisted educational programs. 

Deaf/blindness has far greater implications than either the loss of 
hearing or the loss of sight alone. However; little attention and fund- 
ing have been directed toward this population. 

We recommend establishment of a committee to make a study of the 
needs of persons who are deaf and blind, and to make a report of its 
findings and recommendations. 

The Department of Education should establish a Ck>nimittee on 
Deaf/Blindness to make a study of the needs of persons who are 
deaf and blind and to make a report of its findings and 
recommendations. 

The Committee should have representatives from each of the follow- 
ing groups: (1) deaf/blind persons, (2) deaf/visualh' impaired persons, 
(3) blind/hearing impaired persons, (4) hearing/via.on impaired per- 
sons, (5) educators and professionals working with these populations, 
and (6) parents of deaf/blind children. 
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An Act 



To authorize quality educational programs for deaf individuals, to 
foster fmp' Oved educational programs for deaf individuals throughout 
the United States, to reenact and codify certain provisions of law 
relating to the education of the deaf, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of A .lerica in Congress assembled. That this Act mav 
be cited as the "Education of the Deaf Act of 1986". 

TITLE III— COMMISSION ON EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 

SEC.301.COMMISSION ESTABLISHED. 

(a) Establishment. — There is established a Commission on Educa- 
tion of the Deaf to make a study of the quality of infant and early 
childhood education programs and of elemc atary, secondary, post-sec- 
ondary, adult, and continuing education furnished to deaf individuals. 

(b) Composition. — (1) The Commission shall be composed of 12 
members as follows: 

(A) Three members shall be appointed by the President, 
(li) One member shall be appointed by the Comptroller General 
of the United States. 

(C) Four of the mer.ibers shall be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, with the approval of the Majority 
Leader and Minority Leader ot the House of Representatives. 

(D) Four of the members shall be appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, with the approval of the Majority Leader 
and the Minority Leader of the Senate. 

(2) (A) Members of the Commission shall be appointed from among 
individuals who have broad experience and expertise in deafness, pro- 
gram evaluation, education, or rehabilitation, which experience and 
expertise are directly relevant to the issues to be studied by the Com- 
missioii. 

(B) The Chairperson shall be appointed jointly by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, with the approval of the Majority 
Leader and the Minority Leader of the House of Representatives, and 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, with the approval of the 
Majority Leader and the Minority Leader of the Senate. 

(3) Members of the Commission may ;iot be employed by or be a 
consultant to the National Technical Institute for the Deaf or Gal- 
laudet University during their appointment as members of the Com- 
mission and may not have been so employed for a period of one year 
prior to appointment. 

(4) Of the members appointed by the President under paragraph 
(1)(A), not less than 1 shall be deaf. Of the members appointed by the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives under paragrapii (1)(C), not 
less than 2 shall be deaf and not more than 2 may be from the same 
political party. Of the members appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate under paragraph (1)(D), not less than 2 shall 
be deaf and not more than k may be from the same political party. 

(5) Any vacancy in the Commission :1. !1 be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original appointment. 

(6) Members of the Commission shall be appointed not later than 
30 days after the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC.302. DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) Study Described. — (1) The Commis^'ion shall make a study of- 

(A) the degree to which appropriate postsecondary, adult, and 
continuing educational opportunities are available to deaf 
individuals; 

(B) the advisability of expanding the number o^ federally sup- 
ported postsecondary regional educational programs v^hich serve 
the deaf; 

(C) the training and technical assistance needs of infant and early 
childhood education programs and elementary, secondary, post- 
secondary, adult, and continuing education programs which serve 
the deaf; 

(D) the degree to which ap^propriate elementary and secondary 
educational opportunities are available to deaf students including (i) 
the effects of part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act on 
infant and early childhood education programs and eler^entary and 
secondary educational programs for the deaf and (ii) the role played 
by the model secondary school for the deaf and the Kendal' Dem- 
onstration Elementary School; 

(E) the role and impact of research, development, dissemination, 
and outreach activities conducted by Gallaudet University and the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf in education of the deaf; 

(F) the degree to which the purposes of part F of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act (relating to instructional media for the 
handicapped) are being carried out; 

(G) the problems associated with illiteracy among deaf individuals; 

(H) any other issues \/ith the Commission determines will 
improve the quality of infant and early education programs and ele- 
mentary, secondary, postsecondary, adult and continuing education 
provided to the deaf; and 

(I) any other recommendi^ '^n« to improve quality or increase 
cost effectiveness of providing the education of the deaf. 

(2) The study of each issue described in paragraph (1) shall include 
a description of the findings concerning each such issue together with 
recommendations for actions designed to address identified needf^. 
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(b) Reports. — The Commission shall submit to the President and to 
the Congress such interim reports as it deems advisable, and not later 
than 18 months after the date of enactment of this Act, a final report 
of its study and investigation together with such recommendations, 
including specific proposals for legislation, as the Commission deems 
advisable. 

(c) Termination. — The Commission shall cease to exist 90 days fol- 
lowing the submission of its final report. 

SEC.303.ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) Personnel. — (1) The Commission may appoint such personnel, 
including a Staff Director, as the Commission deems necessary with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United States Code, governing 
appointments in the competitive service, and such personnel may be 
paid without regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, but no individual so appointed shall be paid in 
excess of the rate authorized for OS- 1 8 of the General Schedule. 

(2) The Commission is authorized to obtain the services of experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(b) Hearings; Quorum. — (1) The Commission or, with the authori- 
zation of the Commission, any committee thereof, may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold such hearings 
and sit and act at such times and such places within the United States 
as the Commission or such committee may deem advisable, 

(2) Six members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a 
lesser number of two or more may conduct hearings. 

(c) Consult? ion. — In carrying out its duties under this Act, the 
Commission shall consult with GaUaudet Univers'ty, National Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf, regional postsecondary education programs 
for the deaf, other programs and agencies serving or representing the 
interests of deaf people. Federal agencies, representatives o^ State and 
local governments. State and local educationr^l agencies, ane* private 
organizations to the extent feasible. 

(d) Information; Statistics. — (1) The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent establishment, or instrumen- 
tality (including the General Accounting Office), information, sugges- 
tions, estimates, and statistics to carry out the provisions of this title. 
Each such department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
establishment, or instrumentality is authorized and directed, to the 
extent permitted by law, to furnish such information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics directly to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairperson. 
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(2) For the purpose of securing necessary data and information the 
Commission may enter into contracts with universilks, research insti- 
tutions, foundations, and other compietent public or private agencies. 

(e) Agency Cooperation. — (1) The heads of all Federal agencies are, 
to the extent not prohibited by law, directed to cooperate with the 
Commission in carrying out this title. 

(2) The Commission is authorized to utilize, with their consent, the 
services, personnel, information, and facilities of other Federal, State, 
local and private agencies vith or without reimbursement. 

SEC.304.COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS. 

(a) United States Officer '"nd Employee Members. — Members of the 
Commission who are officers r full-time employees of the United 
States shall serve without compensation in ac'dition to that received 
for their services as officers or employees ' / the United States; but 
they may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, or authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code, for individuals in the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

(b) Public Members. — Members of the Commission who are not 
officers or full time employees of the United States shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate not to exceed the daily equivalent of the pay rate 
specified for GS-18 of the General Schedule under section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code, for each day (including traveltime) during 
which such members are engaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Commission. In addition, such members may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as autho- 
rized by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for individuals in 
the Government service employed intermittently. 
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Frank G. Bowe, Ph.D., LLD., Commission Chairperson, is "egional 
Commissioner, Rehabilitation Services Administration, Region II, 
overseeing some $150 million in programs for persons with disabili- 
ties. He received his Ph.D. in educational psychology from New York 
University, an M \. from Gallaudet University, and a B.A. from 
Western Marylai ' CcMege. In 1979, New York University granted 
him a Distinguished A!umn) Achievement award; in 1981 Gallaudet 
University granted him an honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 

Dr. Bowe lias more than 15 years of experience as a management 
executive in the private for-profit, private non-profit, and public sec- 
tors. He was the first Executive Director of the American Coalition of 
Citizens with Disabilities, and was a Research Scientist at New York 
University, performing survey and experimental research on commu- 
nication disorders. 

G«7 Austin, Ph.D., member of the Commission's Postsecondary and 
Adult Programs Committee, is Director and Chair of the Rehabilita- 
tion Institute at Southern Illinois University in Carbondale, Illinois. 
He has been an active educator, researcher, and leader in the rehabil- 
itation of persons with disabilities for the past 20 years. 

Dr. Austin planned and developed the first accredited graduate edu- 
cation program for the preparation of counselors working with deaf 
?iid hard-of-hearing persons. 

He received his Ph.D. from Northwest -n University in Evanston, Illi- 
nois, and an M.A. ^nd B.A. from the University of Northern 
Coloiado. 

William Gainer, Chairperson of the Commission's Pc tsecondary and 
Adult Programs Committee, is an Associate Director with the U.S. 
General Accoi nting Office (GAO), Division of Human R-sources. He 
is responsible kji all of the GAO's work on employment, training, 
and educational issues. He earned his M.A. in mathematics from Kent 
Stale University and B.S. from Akron University. He taught mathe- 
matics at Kent State Univeiaity until entering the army. After his mil- 
itary service, he was an operations research analyst with the 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Gainer joined the GAO in 1973 where he has worked in such 
areas as housing, international relations, military manpower, and eval- 
uation research methodology. He has been a witness before the Con- 
gress on education and labor programs and problems, si?ch as student 
financial aid, aid to developing institutions, special education, school 
diopouts. Jot Corps training, and dislocated workers. 
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Gertrude S. GcJloway, Chairperson of the Precollege Programs Com- 
mittee, is Assistant Principal of the Maryland School for the T^af in 
Columbia, Maryland. She is v orking on i Ph.D. in special education 
admmistration at Gallaudet University, WaZ an M.A. in deaf education 
from Western Maryland College a id a B.A. in education from Gal- 
laudet University. She serves on the advisory boards for Mental 
Health Center and the Independent Living Association for the Deaf. 

Ms. Galloway has taught at a number of schools. She was President of 
the National Association of the Deaf during; the term of 1980-1982. 
She served on the State White House Conference Planning Advisory 
Board, was on the Maryland Commission foi the Hearing-Impaired, 
as well as the Deafness Research Foundation Board. 

She was responsible for volunteer services during the VII World Con- 
gress of the World Federation of the Deaf, was Vice-President of the 
Gallaudet University Alumni Association and he^ ' offices v ith the 
Maryland Association of the Deaf. 

Dennis B. Gjerdingen, member of the Precollege Programs Committee, 
is President of Clarke School for the Deaf n Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. He received an M.S. in 1969 in speech and hearing at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf (CID), Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, where he taught graduate stude.its as an instructor 
and then as an assistant professor. At the CID, he served as a teacher 
of the deaf, as a research assistant, and as Assistant to the Director 
before becoming Headmaster of the School. 

In 1986, Mr. Gjerdingen became President c^f the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association. Ht has written extensively in the field of deafness 
and has had vast expc.nence working with families of deaf children. 
Mr. Gjerdingen, who is hearing impaired, is ilie father ot a pro- 
foundly deaf son who is currently in college. 

Peter B. Greenough, member of the Postserondary and Adult Piograms 
Committee, graduated from Milton Academy, received his B.S. from 
Harvard University and his M.S. from Columbia University. He spent 
6 years in the Air Corps oaring World War II as a Pilot-Intelligence 
Officer 

Mr. Greenough was an associate editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
from 1946-1960, and went on to the Boston Globe as financial colum- 
nist fiom 1960-1969. he moved with his wife, Miss Beverly Sills, to 
Nev% York in 1969. 
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Mr. Greenough formerly headed the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion Foundation. He is a director of the March of Dimes Birth 
Defects Foundation (since 1971) and chairs the March of Dimes 
Bioethicb Commit.ee. He also is a board member of the Ede* Insti- 
tute in Princeton, New Jersey, and heads Eden's Foundation. In addi- 
tion, he is a member of the board ol the New York League for the 
Hard of Hea ing. Mr. and Mrs. Greenough are parents of two deaf 
children. 

Patty Hughes is the Chairperson of the Executive Committee, r^s well 
as a member of the Postsecondar^ and Adult Programs Committee, 
"he is from Tacoma, Washington, where she is Telecommunication 
Device for the Deaf Project Coordinator for the Department of Social 
and Health Services Office of Deaf Services. She earn-^d an M.A. in 
public administration from Seattle University and a B.A. in American 
studies f^om Gallaudet Universi^^y. 

Ms. Hughes was the Work Leader of the Governor's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped's Work Group on Education of Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Youth. She also is Chairperson of the Washing- 
ton State Association ci the Deafs Legislative Committee and of 
Advocates of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Youth Committee and she is 
listed on the Washington State Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 

William Johnson, Ph.D., member of the Precollege Programs Commit- 
tee, is Superintendent of the Iowa School for the Deaf. He was the 
Superintendent of the Illinois School for the Deaf, where he fostered 
and implemented numerous innovative programs. OMNI magazine 
cited the school, in 1986, as one of the top 77 schools iu the country, 
and the only program for deaf students so recognized. He earned a 
Ph.D. in special and general education administration and an M.S. in 
deaf education from the University of Iowa and a B.A. from the Uni- 
versity ot Denver. He has taken additional graduate courses at Ore- 
gon State University and the University of Nebraska at Omaha. 

Dr. Johnson currently serves on the advisory councils of Illinois State 
University and Northern Illinois University. He has been a consultant 
to several teacher training programs and state departments of educa- 
tion in the midwest. He has been a board officer, and is currently a 
board member, of the Conference of Educational Administrators 
Serving the Deaf. He has been extremely active in community and 
state organizations, with leadership positions in more than a half 
dozen such organizations. 

Henry Klopping, Ed.D., is Superintendent of the California School for 
the Deaf in Fremont, California. He served as the Commission's Vice- 
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Chairperson and was on the Precollege Programs Committee. From 
the University of Arizona, Dr. Klopping earned an M.A. in special 
education and Ed.D. in special education administration. He received 
an M.A. in supervision and administration from California State Uni- 
versity, Northridge and his B.A. in political science from Arizona 
State University. 

Dr. Klopping has been President of the Conference of Educational 
Administrators Serving the Deaf and active in many other profes- 
sional organizations, including the Association for Education of the 
Deaf, Inc., Council on Education of the Deaf, ind the National Proj- 
ect on Career Education. 

Nanette Fabray MacDougall, lives in Pacific Palasades, California. Well 
known as an actress. Miss MacDougall has served on many advisory 
boards, including the National Committee on Education of the Dea'' 
the National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children, National Men- 
tal Health Association, and the National Heart Fund. 

Ms. MacDougall holds thr^ie honorary doctorates. She is a board 
member of the Better Hearing Institute, the National Captioning 
Institute, the President's Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped and the National Council on the Handicapped. She served on 
the Precollege Programs Committee 

David y. Nelson is employed by U.S. Representative Tony Coelho, and 
served on the Precollege Programs Committee. He earned his AAS in 
data processing from the National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(NTID) at the Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT), Rochester, 
New York. He also earned a Bachelor of Technology from the Col- 
lege of Applied Science and Technology at RIT. 

Mr. Nelson was active with the NTID Student Congress (NSC), and 
with other clubs and committees \ t NTID. He was the NSC Delegate 
to the National Association of the Deaf Convention and Empire State 
Association of the Ueaf. Mr. Nelson was co-founder and part presi- 
dent of the National Association of Hearing-Impaired College 
Students. 

Mr. Nelson is profoundly deaf the result of his having spinal menin- 
gitis at the age of 10 months. F'e grew up in Miami, Florida, and 
attended the Deaf Oral Program in Mianii District Public Schools 
before transferring to the Florida School for the Deaf. 

Gary Olsen, Executive Director of the National Association of th^ Deaf 
(NAD), resides in Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Olsen earned an M.A. in 
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education and a B.A. in history from Gallaudet University. He served 
on the Commission's Postsecondary and Adult Programs Committee. 

Mr. Olsen formerly taught at the Kendall Demonstr::tion Elementary 
School, and the Indiana School for the Deaf. He directed the Indiana 
School for the Deaf Prevocational Program, established the Jr. NAD 
Youth Leadership Camp, and 'ounded the first National Youth Lead- 
ership Conference. 

Mr. Olsen has served on the boards of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and the American Coalition of Citizens with 
Disabilities. Currently he is on the Advisory Board of the Deafness 
Research Foundation, and on the Steering Committee for the Second 
Japan/U.S.A. Conference for Persons with Disabilities. 

Sharon J. Speck, who served on the Postsecondary and Adult Programs 
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